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Of the negative Condition of the World, as to 
Improvements, either in Arts,. Science, or 
Commerce, till the thirteenth Century; and 
what ignorant Doings there were among the 
wifefi and moft knowing patt of Mankind for 
want of the feveral Improvements made fice 
that time, with a fummary Account how thofe. 
Improvements began. 


A‘. I have noted already, the World about the 
twelfth Century was in but a poor Condi- 
tion, as to Trade or Navigation, nor indeed were 
they much better in all matters of ufeful. Know- 
ledge; Mankind feem’d to bein general, ftor'd with 
no other Knowledge. than Nature and Neceflity 
immediately diétated. In fhort 1t was a Greene 
beaded Age, every ufeful improvmg Thing was 
hid from them; they had neither look’d into 
Héaven or Earth, Sea or Land, as we fee has been 
done fince ; they were confin’d and nartow’d m 
their Underftandings, as they were in their Dwell- 
iigs; they might be faid. not to know above @ 
quarter part of the.Globe, and not to underftand 
aquarter part of that they knew; let us look a 
little into the particulars. : 


THE xy had Philofopby without Experiment. 
MATHEM A TICKS without Inftruments. 
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. 


GEOGRAPH T without Scale. 
ASTRO NO MT without Nemonfiration; 
T x £Y made War without Powder or Shot, Can- 


non or Mortars; nay, the very Mob made their 
Bonefires without Squibs or Crackers. 


T u = ¥ went to Sea without Compafs, and failed 


without the Needle. 


Tae y  viewd the Stars without Telefcopes, 
and meafured Latitudes without Obfervation. 


LEARNING had no Printing Prefs, Writing 
no Paper, and Paper no Ink; the Lover. was 
forced to fend his Miftrefs a Deal Board for a 
Love Letter, and even a Billet Doux might be 

‘about the fize of an ordinary Trencher. 






x were cloath’d without Manufacture, and 
richeft Robes were the Skins of the wildeft 
oft formidable Monfters, ; 


: Fi carry’d on Trade without Books, and 
{pondence without Pofts; their Merchants 
kept no Accompts, their Shopkeepers no Cath 
Books. 


Tue y had Chirurgery without Anatomy, and 
Phyficians without the Materia Medica. 


THE Y gave Emeticks without Hypecacuana, drew 
Blifters without Cantbarides, and curd Agues 
without the Bark. 


As for Geographic Difcoveries they had neither 
feen the WVorth-Cape, or the Cape of Good Pay 
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South. All the diftover’d inhabited World, and 


which they knew and convers’d with, was pre- 
{crib’d within very narrow Limits; that isto fay; 


| France, Britain, Spain, Italy, Germany, and Greece, | 


the Leffler Afia, the Weft parts of Perfia, Arabia, 
the North parts of Africa, and the Iflands of. the 
Mediterranean Sea ; and this was the whole World 
to th em. ' , 
Nor that any of thefe Countries were fully 
known neither, and feveral Parts of them not en- 
quir’d into at all: For Example, 


Treland, Norway, Denmark. Wes have Reafon to 
believe thefe Countries had never been fo much 
as peep'd into by the Romans; nor for fome 


Ages were they any otherwife known, than as” 


the Danes made themfelves known”by their Bar- 
barities and Piracies, and the Jri/h by their Stu- 
_ pidity. , 


GERM ANT was known fo far as the Banks of 


the Elbe, but very little beyond ; Poland not be- 


yond the Vifula, or Hungary beyond the Da- 
nube, 


MUSCOVT or Rufia perfeétly unknown as much, 
as China beyond it; .and India alfo, only by a 


{mall Commerce upon the Coaft ; chiefly about 
~ Suratte, and the Coaft of Malabar, — 


AF RICA had been more known, but (as hag 
been faid) by the ruin of the Carthaginians, all 
‘the Weftern Coaft of it was funk out of Know- 
ledge again, and forgotten, the Northern Part, 
“that is to fay the Coaft of Africa in the Medi- 
_ terranean remain'd in Knowledge, and that was 
“all, for the Saracens over-running the Nations 
oe , r?- } which 
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which were. planted. there, spin’d all the Com: | 


merce, as wellas the Religion of it. 


Tue Baltick Sea wag not difcover’d, or the Navi- 
ation of it known; for the Teutoues or Teutonic 
Knights came not there till the thirteenth Centu- 
ry; fo that Navigation was in its Swadli 
Cloaths, or traly in a ftate of Infancy ; for a 
the Naval Stores an this fide of the World came 
from the Coafts of Pomeren, Prufia, and Livonia, 
little was done, or could be done, in buildin 
or fitting out Ships, till they began to furni 
the Materials; except what the Venetians did in 
“the Adriatic Gulph, who had their Naval 
Stores another way. | 


Tuvs far as to the Countries which might be 
faid to be known, or half known; for no part of 
them could be faid to be fully known, but Italy, 
and the Iflands adjoyning, except the Kingdom of 
France, and the antient Greece, 

As to modern Diftoveries, how defeétive were 


thofe Ages, and to how narrow a compafs were 
they confined ? 


AMERICA was not heard of, nor fo much as 


a Suggeition in the Minds of Mea that any part of 
the World lay that way. 


T HE Coafts of Greenland, or Spitsbergen, asthe 
Dutch call it, and the Whale Fishing, was not 


known; the beft Navigators in the World, at that. 


time, wou'd have fled from a Whale,. with much 
more fright and horrour,than they would have done 
fromthe Devil, in the moft terrible Shapes that 
he ever had then appear’d in. ae | 

«THE Coafts of Angola, Congo, the Gold and 
the Grain Coafts, on the Weft- fide of ‘airica from 


fifteen Degrees North to twenty five Degrees 
Southof the Line; from whence fince that time fuch 
i = 3 immentfe 
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immenfe Wealth has been drawn, was not difeos 
ver'd, or the leaft enquiry made after them. 


Avw the £ajft-Indiq and China Trade, tho’ a 


Mine of Gold, was not enly undifcever’d, but ont 


of the reach of all Expegtation. Coffee and Tea, 
thofe modern Bleflings of Mankind, were never 
heard of, the Indian Ocean had never been fail’d 
in, other than by the epafting Barks of the Red 
Sea, and of the Perfian Gulpb, which were bat 
{mall and few; all the unbounded Ocean we naw 
call the South See was hid and unknown ; all the 
Atlautick Ocean, beyond the Mouth of the Straights, 
was frightful and terrible in the diftant pect 
of it; nor durft any one peep into it, atherwife 
than ag they might run.a long the Coaft of Africa, 


towards Sallee or Santa Cruz, 


T wE North Seas were hid in a Veibof impene= 


trable Winter Darknefs, The White Sea, or 
B Arch-Angel, wasavery modern Difcavery, not 
found out, till Sir Hugh Willoughby doubled the 
North Ky, ‘and paid dear for the Diftovery, being 
frozen ta Death, with all his. Crew, on the Coafts 
of Lapland, while his Companion’s Ship, with the 


famous Mr, Chancelor, went on to the Gulph of 


Ruffa, call’d the White Sea, where no Chriftian 
Nation had ever been before him, : 

Iw thefe narrow Circumftances ftood the frame 
of the World's Knowledge at the beginning of the 
fifteenth Century, and when Men of Genius began 
to look abroad, and about ’em. Now, as it was 
wonderful to fee a World fo full of People, and 


People fo capable of Improvement, be yet fo Stu- 


pid and fo blind, & ignorant, and fo perfedtly 
unimproy’d; {0 it wasas wonderful to fee with 
what a general Alacrity they took the Alarm. al- 
moft all together, preparing themfelves as it were 
ona fudden, or by a-general Poffeifion or rather 
Jofpination to {pread Knowledge through the Earth, 
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and to fearch mto’every ‘thing that it was poffible 
to know. : 

- Ho w furprizing is it for us to look back fo little 
away behind us, and fee, that even in lefs than two 
hundred Years all this (now fo Self-wife) part of the 
World-did not fo much as know whether there was 
any fuch Place'as a Rafia, a Mufcovy, a China, a 
Guinea, a Greenland, or a North-Cape? that as to 
America, it wasnever fuppos'd there was any fuch 
Place, neither had the World, tho’ they ftood up- 
on'the:Shoulders of 4000 Years Experience, the 
leaft thought, fomuch as that there was any Land 
that way : | 

Ass they were ignorant of Places, fo of Things 
alfo. How vaft are the Improvements of Science, 
Athat all our Knowledge, either of Mathematicks 
or of Nature, er of the brighteft part of human 
Wifdom have their Admiffion among us in thefe two 
laft Centuries? } 

‘Wuatowas the World before? And: to what 
were the Heads and Hands of Mankind applyed? 
The Rich hadno Commerce, the Poor no Employ- 
ment; War and the Sword was the great Field of 
Honour, and the Stage of Preferment; and you 
have f{carce‘a: Man eminent in the World for any 
thing before that Time, but for a furious outrag1- 
ous falling upon his fellow Creatures, like Nimrod 
and his Succeffors of modern Fame. 

| Wa eRe were the Men that arrivd to Cha- 
racters, to Fame, and to Diftinétion, by Trade, 
by the Mathematicks, by the Knowledge of natu- 
ral’or, experimental Philofophy 2 Where was the 
Sit Walter Raleighs,. the Verulams, the Boyls, or 
Newtons of thofe Ages?’ Nature being not ‘enquir’d 
into, difcover’d none of:her Secrets to them, they 
neither knew, or fought to know, what now is the 
Fountain of all human Knowledge, and the great 

FEsoit: sahoiweia ve ‘Mifter¥ 
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Miftery for the Wifeft Men to {earch into, I meas: 
Nature, 310 

Ass then the World are arriv’d to the height of 


human Knowledge, which we now fee among them, 
and’ the improvements of Mankind aré fo infinitely 


greater, in thefe two laft Centuries, than they 


were for fo many Years before, let: us goin the 


cag Enquiry, and give the Hiftory of them:as: 
riefly as we can. It. muft be matter of wonder: 
to this Age, and all the Ages to come, to look: 


back and fee how poorly the World went on for'fo 


many thoufand Years, and even fo very near ‘the 
Heels of our Times; and I make no queftion- but! 
that, after Ages, fo great are the Difcoveries that 


are ftill behind, will be as much aftonifh’d at the 


Dulnefs and Ignorance of this Age, as we are at. 


that of the Years behind us, | 7 
H o w may they hereafter, when fome effectual 
Method for afcertaining the Longitude of the Globe 


fhall be difcover’d to' them, admire at our Stupi- 


dity in not being able to find it out fooner ? as 
much as we admire at the Ignorance and Stupidity 
even of the great Sir Francis Drake, and that yet 
_— Sir Walter Raleigh, whofe Geography was 
o weak, and fo fhort fighted, notwithftanding 
they had the ufe of the Compafs, and knew that 


the Earth and Sea together muft be one united’ 
Globe, that. they: fhou’d run.away to the South-. 


ward as far as the Canary Iflands,-and then, ftand 


over Weft to the Carzbbee Iflands, then -North: 
through the Gulph of Florida, and fo coaft.along’ 
the Shore of that we now call Carolina to find out: 
the: Coaft. of Virginia, a Voyage almoft a thoufand . 


Leagues about. : 


In the fame manner, and with no lefs foll , . 


did all-our well. skill’d. Navigators, both Englifh 


and Spanifh, even to this very Age, puzzle .ana: 
perplex . themfelves, and with infinite’ trouble, . 
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as well ashazatd, fatigue themfélves in Workin 
for one hundred Leagues through the Straights 
Majetlan to pafs ixito the South Seas? which Straight 
"tis very probable never Ship will pafs a 
again, there being fo fair a way, and an open Sea 
round Cape Horn without ahy of thofe Difficulties 
and Hazards, and very little out of the way; ve- 
rifying with infinite Advantage that fignificarit 
tho” homely Proverb, that thé farthef way abont, 
&c. ; 

Tavs the World is daily encreafing, particu- 
larly in experimental Knowledgey and let no Man 
flatter the Age with pretending,we aré arriv’d to a 
perfection of Difcoveries. I make no queftion be- 

fore I come to the end of this Work, to convince 
the Reader of what was advanc’d im the begiming 
of it, that, « , 


What's yet difcover’d, only ferves to frow, 


How little’s known, to what ihere’s yet t0 know. 


Bu T to go back:to the flate of the World in 
the foarteenth and fifteenth Century, and to the 
narrow Circumftances of their Knowledge either 
ig Trade or Navigation. : 

Tu © Portugnefe were the firft confiderable Ad- 
venturers that we meet with who began to look 
abroad for new’ Difcoveries, atid to plant new Co- 
lonies, that is to’ fay in the Ocean. The Genoe fe have 
it feems made fonie efforts ow the Eaft-fide of the 
Enxine Sea, the Palus Maotis,. aad thé Straights of 
Caffa, where they had planted fome People either 
ator about Afopb, and thé Mouth of the great Ri- 
ver Don or Tanais, and the Boryfhenes, For Ex- 


a 3 
:> E Genoefe difeover’d and planted fox them- 
{dlves the Taurica Cherfonefus, that is to fay the 
Country between the great River Boryfhenes _ 
the 
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the Straights of Cajfa, and which is now. call’d the 
Crim-Tartary; and the Gesoefe being ftrong at Sea 
pofleft'all this Country, then very fruitful and 
nich; till the Turks {pread themfelves into Europe, 
ind finally taking Conftantinople fhut the Genoefe 
out-of the Euxine Sea, not fuffering any Chriftian 
Veflels to pafs the Bo/pborus, no not to this Day. 

‘Iw thefe Colonies the Genoefe were fo fuccefsful 
and fo ftrong that they. built many Cities,; and 
e{pecially Sea-ports, as Caffa in. particular, on the 
great Straight or Entrance.into the Palus; Maotis ; 
which from that Sea is call’d the Straight of Caf- 
fa to this Day ; and tho’ the Genoefe were fhut.out 
of the Euxine Sea, by the Turks, as above, about 
the Year 1450, yet they kept their footing in. the 
Cher fonefus, and particularly this Port of Caffa, till 
the Year 1574. . ~ 

Bu T the State of Genoa having been funk from 
all their navigating Glory, and reduc’d, to the 
{mall confines of their prefent Dominions in Italy ; 
all their Haffern Colonies are ,devour'd by the 

Turks; and they are not now worth naming in the 
World, I mean as to Improvement and Plantation. 

But the Purtuguefe, as I noted before, were the 
Nation of all the Nations in the World, who 
firft looked abroad in the World for Difcoveries. 
Jobn King of Portugal, an afpiring and enterpriz- 
ing Prince, hearing that the Spamiards had by the 
height of the Pico Teneriffe difcover’d the Canary 
Iflands, and taken Poffeffion of them, fent out three 
Ships under the direction of Fobn Gonzales and T7if- 
trian. Vaz;two experienc’d Mariners, in order to find 
if there were any more Iflands in thofe Seas; and thefe 
very happily difcover’d and taok pofleffion of the 
Ifland ot Madera, in the Year 1420, which has 
remain d to the King of Portugal ever fince. | 

In the fame fortuitous manner Don Henry Prince 

Of Portugal difcover’d the Azores, or, asfome say} 
| oo So them 
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them the Tercera Iflands ; a Flemi/h Ship being dri- 
ven to the Weftward by a Storm, as they were on 
their way to Lisbon, fell in with thefe Iflands, and 
runing in for fhelter, and in hopes of relief, found 
Harbour indeed, but no relief, for the Iflandswere 
all uninhabited. After fome ftay, and the Wind 
coming about fair, the Flemings fet fail, and coming 
to Lisbon gave an account of the Place where they 
had been ; Don Henry, above nam’d, taking the 
hint, and defiring them as well as they could 
to defcribe the fituation, went to Sea in five Ships, 
and happily difcover'd the place, which he like- 
wife feiz'd for the King of Portugal; who caufed 
"em to be planted and inhabited, and the Portu- 
guefe have been Lords of them ever fince ; this was 


an 1449. 


Encourag by thefe Difcoveries fobn King 


of Portugal refolv’d upon more: And having fome j 
very experiencd Navigators in his Service; I § 


3 


mean experienc’d as the World then went, among 
whom was Anthony Nola a Genoefe, Bartholomew 
Diaz a Portuguefe, and feveral others; they put 






him upon making Difcoveries on the Coaft of free 


Africa, But King Fobn dying in 1433, and his § 


Son Edward reigning but five Years, thefe Adven- 
tures were not pufh’d on effectually till the Reign 
of Alfonfo the fifth, Grandfon to King Fobn, who 
engaged in them again. 

He began at Cape Spartel, the very Mouth of 
the Straights, and embarking a good Body of 
Troops in his Ships, fent them to invade Africa, 
and_plant Colonies; in confequence of which Com- 
miflion they took Tangier and Arzilla, and forti- 
ying them, left ftrong Garrifons there. Then 
they proceeded upon the Weftern Coaft forward 
to the South, till at length they feiz’d upon a 
{mall old Saracen Town, almoft dwindled back in- 
to the original of Nature, and turn’d tins again , 

owever 
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however they found a good Port, and which in all 
appearance had been formerly in more requeft, 





and better frequented than it was at that time; 
for the Portugae found no Genius for Trade yet 
among them, or that any other Nation correfpond- 
ed with them. This Port the Portuguefe gladly 
feated themfelves in, fortified it, and call’d it 
Santa Cruz. 

I n purfuit of thofe important Difcoveries, they 
took many Places, but were afterwards, by the 
happy Mifcarriage of their great Expedition 
uder Dom Sebaftian, the next King ’of Portugal, 

[driven out ofthem all again, This Prince, with a 
- Ipowerful Army, in which was the flower of all the 
| Nobility of Portugal, glorioufly pufh’d at a Con- 
queft of the whole Moorifh Empire, but loft the 
’ Bbattle, and was himfelf kill’d; in corfeyuence of 
that Victory, J fay, they were again driven out of 
all thefe Cenquefts Anno 1530. But to go back to 
their Sea Affairs. Their fuccefS at Santa Cruz led 
he fortunate Portuguese on to fearch farther South 
ill they came to a noted Cape, which from the 
neeneis and pleafant profpect of the Land they 
all’d Cape de Verd, or Green-Cape ; and here (at the 
me time overjoy’d with their Succefs) ftretch- 
g out into the main Sea, they found the Iflands, 
all’d by the fame Rule the Cape de Verd Iflands. 
Tuts Difcovery fatisfy’d them for the prefent; 
nd it took them up fome time to plant and fettle 
n thefe Iflands, they being immediately valuable 
the Portugufe;nor have they any po to repent 
heir pofleilion of them at all, if it were only for 
ne Salt they get there, which fo many Ships are 
laded with every Year, and of which there is yet _ 
9 Diminution. ” 
THe Portuguefe having, as above, loft their 
nt Colonies on the Weftern Coaft of Africa, and 
ticularly the Port ¥ Santa Cruz, or Holy-Crofs, 
1 2 but 
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but having in purfuit of the humour for Difcoveries, 
which then feem’d to agitate their Nation, found 
out the Cape de Verd, and kept a long pofleffion of 
that Coaft ; fo that they were too ftrong there to 
be attackt by the Moors, even when they re-took 
their other Conquefts; they from thence extended § 
themfelves all along that which we now call the 
Coaft of Guinea, and feiz’d the Mouth of the great 
River JViger, which they call’d the Kio Grande, or 
the Great River; a Name which intimated that the 
World was not then much acquainted with the 
courfe of Rivers; for this was indeed but one of 
the feveral Branches,. by which the truly Grand 
Niger empties itfelf into the Sea. — : 

Tue w they took the Coaft of Sierra Leon, or 
as now vegery call’d Serraloon, but named by 
them the Hil of Lions, from a difcovery, that the 
Country on that Coaft was. very full of Lions 
which might be fo at that time, tho’ it feems now 
to be as empty of Lions as any part of Afric. 

HeRE the Portuguefe fortify’d: And tho’ they 
did not build Towns and Cities, as they afterwards 
did farther South, yet they built Forts, fettled 
Faétories, and traded with the Natives for fuc 
things as the Country produc’d; namely, Elephant 
Teeth, Skins of Beafts, fuch as Lions and Leopards 
for other Skinsthey had none; alfo Tammerius, 0 
Guinea-Grains, Civet and Civet Cats, but efpeci 
ally Bees-Wax: As for Slaves they had none, nei 
ther did the Negroes fell one another then, as the 
do now, neither had the Portugnefe any Colonic 
in America to difpofe of them to, fo that the Slav 
Trade was not at that time begun, nor had the) 
found any Gold at that time, or not much of it. 

IMPATIENT of farther Advantages in 
Country which they found fruitful and rich b¢ 
yond expectaticn; they went on and difcover'd 4 
the Coait, running#from Wef to E1/, in the Lat 
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tude of eight to four. A Climate, which by its 
excefive Heat, feem’d-to promife neither Produ& 


. or People: For in thofe Days, or at leaft till thofé 


Days, the Torrid Zone was always thought to be 
uninhabited; but to their furprife they found it rich 
in both. 09 , 

Tree firft Difeovery was made by Anthony 
Nola, a Genoefe, who rang’d thé ‘whole Coafts, 
call’d now the Grain Coaff, the Gold-Coaff, and 
the Slave-Coaf, and wintered at the Ifland of St. 
Thomas, or as they call it St. Thoma, an Ifland. 
fituate dire@tly under the Equinoétial Line ;a thing 
furprizing and aftonilhing at that time. | 
Tuts Hand being difcover'd on St. “Thomas's- 
Day, they call’d it by his Name St. Thomas: It was 
difcover’d, I fay, on St. Thomas's-Day, Avino 1471, 
and has been in the poffeifion pf the Portuguejc 
ever fince, being very ufeful in‘ their Voyages 
from the Cape de Verd to the Cape of Good- Hope, in 
their way to the Indies, and to take in frefh Water 
and frefh Provifions, as our Engli/h Ships do at the 
Ifland of St. Helena, in their Voyages to the fame 
Place. | 19. RO) | 

U pow this wonderful difcovery of the Souths 
Coaft of Africa, the Portuguefe found fuch a vaft 
quantity of Gold upon all the Country, which we 
now call the Coaft of Guinea, or the Gold Coaft, 
that it enrich’d the whole Kingdom of Portugal ; 
and it was fo very remarkable, that for forty or 
fifty Years it was call’d the Golden Age at Lisbon , 
till about the Year 1936, when the English came 
into a fhare with the Portuguefe for this’ beneficial 
Trade. And tho’ at firft the Portuguefe had the pof- 
feffion of almoft the whole Coaft, yet the Englip 
fhar’d with them a long while in great part of the 
profit of the Trade, and tho’ they did not do fo by 
landing and fetting up Fatories and Forts on the 
Country, asthe Portaguefz hal done , yet si 
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that charge they did it by mere trading with the 
Natives in fuch Places where they could find con- 
venient Places to correfpond with them ; here they 
made great Advantages by the Commerce, and 
frequently brought home one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty Pounds of Gold upon a Voyage s 
which as Gold then bore a great Price, was_a pro- 
digious Cargo : For felling at fix Pound per Ounce, 
the quantity of Gold amounted to feventy two 
Pounds per Pound; fo that they frequently made 
from eight to ten or twelve thoufand Pounds a 
Voyage in Gold, befides their other Goods, as 
mention’d before. 

AmownG the reft we read of fome French Mer- 
chants who with two Ships and a Bark went on that 
Coaft, in the Year 1556, and brought away feven 
hundred Pounds weight in Gold in one Voyage, 
befides Tamerins, Elephants Teeth, and about 
fifty Slaves, (for Slaves were not bought and fold 
then, I fay, as they are now, ) and befides many 
other Goods, the Gold alone amounting to so4o00 L. 


‘Sterling, an immenfe Sum in thofeTimes: And our 


Countryman Mr. Tower fon, one of the firft Englifh- 
gnen who ever went thither on a trading account, 
brought away in three Voyages with two finall 
Ships, each Voyage above four hundred and fixty 
Pounds weight of Gold, befides what his Men, to 
whom he gave certain Liberties of trading for them- 


felves, brought off on account of private Trade. 


But the Portuguefe who, as I have faid, firft 
difcover'd this Coaft, took Livery and Sezfiz#, and 
fettled Factories, fortify’d thofe Factories with 
ftrong Forts and Caftles, for defending their faid 
Commerce againft, not the Negroes only, but a- 
gainft their Neighbours the Europeans, gwho with 
toa much RKeafon they apprehended miglt attempt 
to fupplant and remove them ; andhad thofe Forts 
and Caftles been as well furnifhed with Geatifoes 
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and Cannon, and thofe Garrifons done their Duty, 
as carefully as their Mafters providently buil¢ 
Forts to cover them, they had not been fupplanted 
and difpoffefs'd, as they fee thenifelves ferv’d at 
this Day. 

Bur fo it was that the Kingdom of Portugal com- 
ing after into the poffeifion of Philip I1. K. of Spain, 
and the Dutch at that time, a powerful, growing, 
and encreafing State, having an open declar'd War 
with Spain, fome of their moft forward Adven- 
turers Wels fenfible enough of the Injury done to 
their faid Principal, by the Spaniards, and refolv- 
ing to fee Juftice done to their State, in all Places 
where it was poflible, fell into firm Refolutions to 
do themfelves that Juftice in part upon their re- 
mote Poffeffions in Trade ; fuch as their Colonies-. 
in Africa and India, ts 

IT was a very unhappy Juncture for Portugal 
that their Country fell at that time into the pof- 
feffion of Spain, asI have faid; for the Dutch had 
no War with Poreugal till Portugal became Spaniard, 
and in that very interval the Dutch took almoft all 
their foreign Dominions from them, as may ap- 
pear in its place, . 

Burt I return to the firft Di/coverzes, in which 
the Portugueze extended themfelves upon the Gold 
Coaft of Africa, as I have faid; by the fuccefsful 
Adventures of the famous Navigator Bartholomew 
Diaz, who may juftly be faid to be the moft skil- 
ful Navigator that the World ever had, who 
wrought without Inftruments, and fail’d without 
the Compafs ; for he difcover’d even to the Cape of 
Good-Hope before the ufe of the Magnet and the 
Needle were known in Navigation. 

HE extended himfelf gradually from Sierra-Leon 
to Benin, which is a continued Coaft of above soo 
Leagues, between the Years 1461 and 1472, and 
in that time built or laid the Foundation of feveral 
confiderable 
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confiderable Fortifications; one at. the Mouth of 
she great River or Branch of the Viger, call’d af- 
terwards Senegal, where the Portugueze continue 
fettled to this Da¥, and where they have feveral 
little Strengths a confiderable way up the River, 
and fome well inhabited Towns, but not much 
Gold ; if they had, thein, Poffeffions had not per- 
haps been fo quiet, and folong. ‘The next Forts 
of Confequence were thofe of St. Anthonio, De El- 
mina, and Sebaftian, all upon the Gold Coaft, and, 
of all which, with that whole Coaft, they have 
been difpoffefs’d by the Dutch, or other European 
Nations; nor have they at, this time any one Fort 
or FaGtory on all that: Coaft, except only one, 
till you come about the Gulph or Head of the Bay 
of Benin, which we now call the Slave-Coaft, and 
where their real fix'd Pofleffions begin. _. 

How ever, tho the Portugueze have loft all 
this rich Country, they did not prefently do fo, 
and tho’. the Dutch encroach'd early upon them, 
yet they were not quite difpoflefs’d of the Gold 
~ Coaft, till near 200 Years after the firft difcovery, 
namely, till the Year 1646 ; which as it is matter 
of Hiftory after the Difcovery, does not fo much 
come within the compafs of this Defign. But to 
go back therefore to the famous Bartholomew 
Diaz . ‘ 

As he met with {uch wonderful Succefs in thefe 
Parts, and the Portugueze fettled with fo much 
Advantage, that the very Nation grew Rich, and 
as I have faid, it was call’d the Golden Age; | it 
may be reafonably fuppos'd he was encourag’d to 
go on. And accordingly, being fupplyed with 
Ships and Men, he extended himfelf farther and 
farther to the South; and ftill planting and forti- 
fying wherever he came; he in fhort gave the 

ortugueze a Name and a Footing at the Mouths of 
every River, and upon the Coafts of every 4 
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Jom, from the Rio Formofa and Benin to the ‘King- 
doms and Countries of Congo and Angola, and fo 
running on South, merely for the curiofity of what 
might yet be difcovered farther, at length he 
caine to the Cape de Bona Efperanza, ashe calld it, 
from the good hope he immediately entertained, 
that feeing the Land terminate, as to its extent 
Southward, and a vaft Sea open to the Eaft, he 
fhou'd in time find an open paflage into thofe great 
Indian Seas, which he had heard fo much of, on the 
South Coafts of Afia, and which fome fay he had 
formerly fail’d into, out of the Gulph of Perfa: 
This was done in the Year 1489. 

Tu1s Difcovery immediately made a_ great 
noife in the World, and the Portugueze whofe na- 


vigating Glory was now grown really very great. . 


fail’d not to continue to bring) infinse Profits as 
well to the public as to the private Merchants con- 
cern’d , and this made them extend themfelves up- 
on all the Coafts, as above, in fuch a manner, 
that it was once faid Portugal was going to remove 
into Guinea and Angola: But they did not end 
here, for fome Years after they ftretch’d from the 
Cape of Good Hope along to the North-Eaft, yet 
ftill clofe under Shore. Thus leaving the South- 
point of Africa, and following the Coaft, they be- 

n Settlements and Colonies on the Eaft-Coaft-of 
the Main-land,as they had before done on theWeft; 
a Place never heard .of before in the World. . And 
here they took hold of the Coaft of Mozambique 
and Zanguebar, and landing by ferce mafter’d the 
Natives and pofflefs’d the Country. Here. they 
built the Cities of St. Sebaftian, Port St.E/prit, and 
Melinda , the laft efpecially confiderable, and con- 
tinuing fo to this Day ; and of all which more may 
be faid hereafter. This was under Don Vafco de 
Gama another Portugueze Admiral of great fame; 
and was in the Year 1498 _ 1500, | 
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To this time they knew nothing of theNeedle or 
the Compafs; fo that tho’ they caft many a wifh- 
ful Eye, as we.exprefs it, upon the vaft extended 
Indian Ocean, and beliew'd there were great Things, 
and even new Worlds to be found beyond it, yet 
they durft not venture out of fight of Land, efpe- 
cially in fuch remote Countries, where they found 
the Sun both in its elevation and. declination, was 
continually on the North-fide of them, and they 
muft neceflarily repafs the Equinoétial Line, tho 
they knew not exactly where it was, before they 
could arrive in their own Country again. 





‘CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Difcovcry of the Magnet or Loadftone , 


and how it was many Ages known without 
any fuch mathematical Improvements made 
upon it, as to bring it to be concern’d in our 
Navigation, with fome account by whom it 


was fo applyed. 


HE learned Author of Lexicon Technicum af- 
fures us that the knowledge of the Magnet is 

very antient, and he quotes it froin Sturmius. By 
the knowledge of it he does not only fay the know- 
ledge of the mere ‘Stone or Fofil, which he thinks 
approaches to the Species of Irom Oar, but that its 
attractive Quality was known. But even this, 
which we are not affured of, did not feem to an- 
{wer the end for which the great Difcovery was 
made, if that efpecial Application of it to the Ma- 
thematicks, and in particular to this Branch re- 
; lating 
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Jating to Navigation had not likewife been dif- 
cover'd. 
» Nor was this part the work of a fhort fpace of 
time. The Verticity or Inclination of it to the 
North was difcover’d about the Year 1380, by our 
Countryman Roger Bacon, the fame whom we call 
Fryer Bacon, who wasa compleat Mathematician ; 
the fame which old Stories tells fo many fabled 
Tales about, which have fo little Truth to fupport 
them; yet “tis certain this Bacon did ftrange 
Things by the Magic of this powerful Attractive, 
and for that was fuppos’d to deal with the Devil. 
Bur even this could not lead us to the ufe of 
it in the great Article, which it has fince been 
apply’d to, but it was referv’d for the honour of 
an Italian of Gaata, in the Kingdom of Naples, 
who finding its Virtue communicative to the Steel, 


and that all Steel would if touch’d, touch again | 


what it imprefs’'d: Upon this he fell to worithip 
the Difcovery, and to fpread it gradually into the 
World , and thus by little and little it came to be 
of public Ufe, and the Difcoveries which have 
been made by it, andthe Improvements upon it are 
innumerable ; fome of them may be fum’d up out 
of the Learned Mr. Boyl and others as follows, 


I. THaT in every Magnet there are two Poles, 
one pointing North, the other-South, and if a 
Loadftone be cut or broken into ever fo many 
pieces, there are likewife two Poles in each piece. 


Tl..T a at thefe Poles in divers parts of the Globe 
are diverfely inclined towards the Earth’s 
center. 


il. That thefe Poles, tho’ contrary to one 
another, do help mutually towards the Magnetic 
Attradion and to we Sufpenfion of Iron. 
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IV. IF two Magnets are Spherical, one will turn 
or conform itfelf to the other, fo as either of 
them would do to the Earth, and that after 
they have fo.conformed or turned themfelves, 
they endeavour to approach and to join each 


other, but if placed in a contrary Pofition they 
avoid each other. : 


V. Ir a Magnet be cut through the Axis, the parts 
or Segments of the Stone, which. before were 
joined, will now avoid and fly each other. 


VI, IF the Magnet be cut by a Setion perpendi- 
cular-to its Axis, the two. points which before 
were conjoined will become contrary Poles, one 
in one the other in the other Segment. 


Vil. Irow receives Virtue from the Magnet by 
Application toit, or barely from an approach 
near it, tho? it doth not.touch it; and the Iron 
receives this Virtue varioufly according to the 
parts of the Stone ‘tis made to touch, or made 
approach to. 


VIII. IF an oblong piece of Iron be any how ap- 
plied to the Stone, it receives virtue from it on- 
ly, as to its length. : 


IX. Tu & Magnet lofes none of its own Virtue by 
communicating any to the Iron; and this Vir- 
tue it can communicate to Iron very ipecdily, 
tho’ the longer the Iron touches, or joins. the 
Stone, the longer will its communicated Virtue 
hold, and a better Magnet will communicate 
more of it, and fooner than.one not fo good. » 
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X. TuatT Steel receives Virtue from the Magnet 
better than Iron. 


XI. A Needle touch’d by a Magnet will turn its 


ends the fame way towards the Poles of the 
World, as the Magnet will do it. 


XI. Tuar_ neither Loadffone or Needles touch’d 
do conform their Poles exa&tly to thofe of the 
World, but have ufually fome variation from 
them; and this variation is different in divers 
places, and at divers times, in the fame place. 


XITI. Tu at a Loadfone will take up much more 
Iron when arm’d or cap’d than it can alone, and 
that tho’ an Iron Ring or Key’be fufpended by 
the Loadffone, yet the magnetical Particles do 
not hinder that Ring or Key from turning round 
any way, either to the right Hand or to the 

eft. 


XIV. TuatT the force of a Loadftone may be va- 
rioufly increafed or leffened by the various ap- 
plication of Iron or another Loadffone to it. 


XV. Tuart a ftrong Magnet at the leaft diftance 
from a leffer or a weaker cannot draw to it a 
piece of Iron adhereing actually to fuch leffer 
or weaker Stone, but if it come to touch it, it 
can draw it from the other; but a weaker Mag- 
net, or even a little piece of Iron can draw a- 
way or feparate a piece of Iron contiguous to a 
greater or ftronger Loadffone, : 


XVI. Tu at in our North parts.of the World 
the South Pole of a -Loadftone will raife up more | 
Iron than the North Pole, } 


XVII. Tuat 
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XVI. Ta at a plate of Iron only (but no other 
Body interpofed) can impede the Operation of 
the Loadftone either; as to its attractive or di- 
reCtive Quality ; Mr. Boyle found this true in 
Glaffes fealed hermetically, and Glafs is a Body 
as impervoius as moft are to all Effluvia. 


XVIII. Tu a t the Power or Virtue of a Lozdftone 
may be impaired by lying long in a wrong pof- 
ture, asalfo by Ruft, Wet, &c. and may be 

* quite deftroyed by Fire. 


XIX. Mr. Boyle found that by heating a Magnet 
red hot, it would be fpeedily deprived of its at- 
“tractive Quality. 


XX. Ir a Loadftone be heated red hot, and then 
cooled,’ either with its South Pole to the Nortb 
in a horizontal Pofition, or with its South Pole 
dowhwards in a perpendicular one, it will 
change its Polarity, the South Pole becoming 
the Northern ohe, and vice ver fa, 


XXI. By applying the Poles of a very fmmall frag- 
ment of a Loadffone to the oppofite contiguous 
ones of a good large Magnet, Mr. Boyle found he 
could fpeedily change the Poles of the fragment, 
but he could not effec it in a fragment that was 
confiderably bigger, tho’ he tried many Hours. 


XXII. He obferved that well tempered and 
hardened Iron Tools, when heated by ARtriton, 


turning, fileing, 8c. would while-warm at- 
tra& thin Fileings or Chips of Iron and Steel, 
but not when cold; yet it has been feen 
‘andtried that a large piece of a File, which 
was in the Hands of Mr, Farnwel the Spedacle- 
) maker, 
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maker, did retain fuch an attra&tive Quality 
that it would take up: and keep fufpended ‘the 
Key of a Cabinet or Scrutoire, and needed no 
Attrition to excite this magnetical Virtue. 


XXII..-Txue Iron Bars of Windows, which have 

long ftood in an erect Potfiion, do grow per- 
manently Magnetical. The lower ends of fuch 
Bars being the North Poles, and the upper the 
Southern , for according to the Laws of Mag- 
' metifm, we find the lower ends of fuch Bars will 
drive away the North end of a poifed Needle, 
Southerly ; which fhew, that by the continual 
paflage of the fubtile magnetical Particles 


through them, they are turned into a kind of 
Magnet themfelves, ’ 


XXIV. IF a Bar of Iron that hath not ftood long 

in an erected pofture, be only held perpendicu- 
larly, its lower end will be the Worth Pole, and 
attract the South Pole of a touch’d Needle; but 
then this Virtue is tranfient, and will fhift as 
you invert the Bar; for the other end when 

eld lowermoft will prefently become the North 
Pole ; wherefore in order to render the quality 
of Verticity permanent in an Iron Bar, it muft 
remain a long time in a proper Pofition, but.the 
Fire will produce this effect in a very fhort time ; 
for as it will immediately deprive a Loadftone of 
its attractive Power, or change its Poles (as: in 
Experiment XIX and XX) fo it will as foon 
give aVerticity to a Bar of Iron, if, heing heated © 
red hot, it be cooled in an ere&t Pofition, or di- 
rectly North and South; nay, it hath been ob- 
fervec: often, that even Tongs and :Fire-Forks, 
by being often heated, and then! fet to cool in a 
Polition, near to ere, have gained. this »mag- 
netical Property ; the Reafon of which, very 
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different Effeéts of the Fire on a Magnet, and on 
Iron, Mr. Boyle, with his ufual Modefty, fuggefts 
to be this, that the peculiar Texture or Confti- 
tution, by which a Magnet differs from common 
Iron Ore, being accurate and fine, is fpoiled by 
the rude and violent attacks of the Fire; but 
this mighty Agent by working upon Iron foftens 
and opens the Pores of the Metal (which is 
harder. than Iron Ore) fo that it becomes capable 
of being prevaded by the magnetical Particles, 
and by that means gain a vertical Quality. 


XXV. Mr. Boyle found, that by heating a piece 


of Engli/b Oker red hot, and placeing it to cool 
in a proper Pofture, it plainly gain’d a mag- 
netic Power. 


€ 


XXVI. Tue fame noble Gentleman found that 


an extellent Loadflone of his own, having lain 
almoft a Year in an mconvenient Pofture had 
its Virtue fo impaired, that he at firft thought 
fome Body had got at it, and fpoiled it by 
Fire, 


XXXVI. Ir ca Needle be well touch'd on a good 


Loadftone *tis known it will when duly poifed 


= point North and South, but if it have one con- 


trary touch ef the fame Stone, it will immedi- 
ately be deprived of that Faculty, and by a- 
nother fuch touch, it will have its Poles quite 
changed ; fo that the end which before pomted 
North fhall now point Southward. | 


- XXVIIL Dr. Power and Mr. Boyle both tryed, 


that after a red hot Iron had gain’d a Verticity 
by being well heated, and cooled North and 
South, and then alfo hammer’d at the ends, 
this Virtue would immediately be deftroyed by 

two 
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two or three blows of a ftrong Hammer finartly 
given about the middle of it. 


(XIX. Mx. Boyle found by drawing the back of a 
Knife, or long piece of Steel Wire, 8c. over the 
Poles of a Loadfione leifurely, once or divers 
time, beginning the Motion from the middle or 
Equator of the Stone, towards the Pole, the 
Knife or Wire will accordingly attract one end 
of a poifed magnetical Needle; but if you take 
# another Knife or Wire, and thruft it leifurely 

- over the Pole, from the Pole towards the Equator 
or middle of the Equator, this Knife fhall drive 


or expel away the fame end of the Needle which . 


the former Knife would attra&, which Experi- 
ment makes it very probable that the Operation 
of the Magnet depends upou the flux of fome fine 
Particles, which go out at one Pole, then round 
about, ‘and in again at the other... 


XXX. BECAUSE it is one of the univerfal Laws 
of Nature; that Action and Re-adtion are al- 
ways equal ; thereforeit is plain, the Iron muft 
attract the Magnet as much as that doth the Iron, 
and fo you may eafily experiment it to be in. 
Fad if you place a Magnet or piece of Iron ona 
piece of Cork, fo as that it may fwim freely in 
the Water, for then you will fee’ that which fo-: 
ever you hold in your Hand will draw the other 
towards it. From all which Experiments ’tis’ 
plain (as Mr. Boyle concludes) that Magneti/m 
doth much depend upon mechanical. Principles, 
as alfo that there is fuch a thing as the Mag- 
metifm of the Earth, or that there are magneti- 
cal Particles which continually are pafling from 
Pole to Pole, but Sir Ifaac Newton demonftrates 


. that Gravity is a very different thing from Mag- « 
netifm, fince the former is always as the quanti 
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ty of Matter attracted, but Magretifm by ro 
means fo. 


SEBASTIAN Cabot, the famous and firf 
difcoverer of America, is faid to have found out 
the Variation of the Magnetifm in different Pofiti- 
ons; others have improv’d fince upon the Varia- 
tion, and form’d feveral Experiments upon that 
Arch which they call the Azimuth or magnetical 
Azimuth, which is an Arch of the Horizon con- 
tain’d between the Sun’s Azimuth Circle and the 
magnetical Meridian, or to put it into as intelligible 
Terms asI can, ‘the diftance of the Sun in an 
particular place from the North or South Pole, 
and.this is found by an Obfervation; for which 
they have now a particular Inftrument call’d an 
* Azimuth Compafi, the defcription of which is not 
to the prefent purpofe, 

U pon this Magnetic Tendency to the Poles, 
which being communicated to the Iron or Steel, 
gave the Iron or Steel the fame Tendency, have 
been form’d all the fubfequent Improvements of 
Art ufeful in Navigation and in Geography. By 


this: the Globe has been regularly meafur'’d, the ff 


imaginary Arch of the Heavens, and the Pofition 
and Motion of Things regularly underftood. 

‘By thisthe Compafs was form’d, and feveral 
Points before divided more exaétly afcertained, 
and the Analogy form’d between fpace and time, 
the Degrees and Miles in fpace being made to 
anfwer exactly: to the Hours and Minutes in the 
meafure of. Time. 

It woud: be too voluminous a Task here- to de- 
feribe the many Improvements ‘which take their 
rife in this grevtibovery of the: Magnetifm of 


Nature, or rather ‘the various Magneti{ms in Na- 
aure, I chufe rather to {peak of the great Im- 
provements in Wavigation which attended it i 
"2 an 
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ad by which all the great Difcoveries of diftant 
nd remote Ceuntries, and failing over the vaft 
nd almoft boundlefs Seas, which were terrible be- 
we but to think of, has been perform’d. 
Now the adventurous Mariner confin'd himfelf 
9 more to the meannefs of coafting along the 
hores, ftanding in need of the fight of Land, or 
the heavenly Bodies to guide himfelf in again, 
ben he was gotten at a great diftauce from the 
md, the Needle fhowing him his way, as I may 
r, without Eyes; for the Steel pointing always 
ly to the North or to the South; and thereby 
jowing any other Point, the Mariner immediate- 
md himfelf at home every where, and in the 
keft Night, or the thickeft Fog, when neither 
mn, Moon, Stars, Land-mark, or Sea-mark, was 
be feen, yet they knew exatly both where, and 
ich way they were going. | 
IMMEDIATELY like youngSwimmers grown 
pert, and who fcorn any longer to keep within 
ir depth, and m fhallow Waters, but: boldly 
im offinto the Chanels of the largeft Rivers; fo 
re the Mariners fcorning any longer to coatt 
mg the Shores as before, boldly traversd the 
m Seas with regard to the diftances they weré 
| from the Land, fo that the wideft Seas could 
{confine their fearch, or the remoreft Climate 
? Boonceal’d from their Difcovery.. By this means 
ifew Ages we find they make light of ftretehing 
mm the narrow Seas of Britain to the Cape of, 
d- Hope without ever any fight of Land between ; 
pt fometimes the little Ifand of St. Helena hee 
een, which it is more a [eft of their exquifit 
ll to find, than it is a mark of Deficiency that 
ydo not find it. 
W rv H the fame boldnefs and affirance they 
a run, and make. light of it, over the vait 
ian Ocean, from the Cape of Good-Haye to Fava 
5.3 © j Head, 
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Head, which is almoft 2000 Leagues; and again 
from the Philippin Mlands over the prodigiou 


Ocean, which we call the South Sea, to Acapulco 
and all thefe Places they find as dire&tly as a Car 
~ rier’s Horfe does his Road, or as the Gerrier him 
felf does the Inn he is to lodge at. _ 

To fuch a perfection of Art are we now arriv’ 
merely by the addition of this one Difcovery o 
the Loadftone; and yet we fee farther Secrets i1 
Nature every Dey which the fame happy Difc 
very leadsinto, fo that we may fay the magneti 
Quality of the Earth is an inexhaufted Mineo 
Wonders, in which the farther we look the mor 
Reafon we fee to expect greater Difcoveries tha 
were ever made before. 

As the Mariners (made bold by this great Pilc 
the Needle) have adventured into the vaft Ocean 
which they durft not launch out into before, { 
the nature of theThing requiring it, the Artifts an 
Shipwrights have been call’d upon to build large 
and ftronger Veflels and Ships of an amazing Ma; 
nitude compar’d fo what they were before. 

S HIPs were no more capable of being row 
with Oars, and moor’d with Ropes, Their Veflel 
were more like floating Caftles than what we 
formerly call’d Ships; the remoteft Nations, a 
the moit antient grown Woods were fearched 
Timber of fufficient ftrength to build ; the larg 
and talleft Trees were {carfe fufficient to ma 
Mafts for them, whofe height were now carry’d 
to wiat had never been known; their Yards {pre 
a Clue of Sail tofuch a breath, that at a difta 
a Ship carry’d the face of a Cloud rather tha 
Cloth; in a Word, the Ships were now cal 
Carvels rather than Ships; and the Spaniards : 
Portuguefe frequently fail'd in queft of new D 
coveries, andin purfuit of the Trade Improvem« 
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in Veffels of athoufand Ton Burthen, and after- 
wards of much more. , | 

As they built Ships like Caftles, fo Guns being 
alfo brought into ufe, they brought their Ships to 
bear great Guns like as Caftles did, and feveral 
great pieces of Ordinance were mounted upon thefe 
Carvels in fuch a manner, that they were able to 
maintain terrible Fights at Sea, and to anfwer Bat- 
i, teries upon the Shore in theirown kind ; nay fome- 
times to over-power the Batteries on Shore, and 


ti to enter Harbours and Ports by force, tho’ defend- 

0 ed by ftrong Fortifications, and man‘’d by ftrong 

YT Garrifons. 

a T 18s made the Marine Nations grow power- 
ful by Sea, as well as by Land, and-in a few 

lc Years the Portuguefe and Spaniards fitted out large 

n Fleets, carrying great ftrength,of Guns, and their » 


Shipping was able to make them terrible wherever 
they came, 


x I T was very remarkable then, and it is even | 


af ftill worth obferving, in how fhort an interval of 
Time the World came up to this height of Im- 


N provement, from the grofs Ignorance which they 
a were in before. It was but in 1498, that the Por- 
va  tuguefe, ignorant of the Compafs, and not daring 
r to venture out to Sea, difcover’d the Cape of Good- 


Hope, and durft go no farther; and within lefs 

than twenty Years more we find them planted 

upon the Brafils in America, and Mafters of 

every Coaft in the Eaf-Indies, even up to the 

Spice Iflands, and almoft to China itfelf, their Ships 

carrying vaft Burthens, heavy Pieces of Ordnance, 

and ftriking a Terror into all the Countries where 
| ever they came. | 

So. fwift was the Improvement of the Times, 

when once they got a taft of Knowledge, and fo 

eafily did they let themfelves into the moft ufeful 

part of the Difcovery as foon as it was made; nor 

. was 
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it long before the reft of the Nations follow’d 
them at the Heels, and that fo foon as in a few 
Years to over-power them, and indeed in time to 
fupplant them in fome of the moft valuable Set- 
tlements and Poffeflions they bad, efpecially in 
the Zaft Indies, and on the Gold Coaft of Guinea. 

But that which is the moft furprizing in this 
driving the Portugufe out of their foreign Plante- 
tionsand Fatories, is this; that the Portugue/e loft 
not only their Pofledfions, the Dutch taking from 
them all their Forts and FaGtories, Pofieifions and 
Eftates, efpecially in the Haft-Indies, but they loft 
their navigating Genius, and their Fame as Sea- 
men, and from being efteem’d (as in the fifteenth 
Century they were) the beft Seamen -in the 
World, they are now funk down in their Reputati- 
. on to the very worft ; fo that nothing on this fide 
the Mediterranean is look’d upon with more con- 
tempt, or treated with more difdain in thofe 
Things than a Portugnefe Seaman, whether we 
{peak of the ordinary Mariners or the Mafters. 

I T 1s true they did act vigoroufly in one Cafe; 
and, indeed if they had not they would by this 
time have had little or nothing left of all their 
foreign Acquifitions worth tlicir keeping, and this 
was in recoveriiig their great Colony of the Brafils, 
which the Dutch once had taken entirely from 
them, and kept the Poffeflion of for feveral Years. 
But when the Dake of Braganza afflum’d the 
Crown of Portugal, taking up Arms againft the 
Spaniards, and by the affiftance of Duke Schom- 
berg, recover d and fettled the Crown in the faid 
Houle of Braganza; as the Portuguefe vigoroufly 
recover'd their Liberty from the Spantfh Yoke in 
Europe, fo they took Arms too in the Brafils a- 
gainit the Dutch; and after a faint Refiftance only 
the Dutch were oblig’d to quit the whole Country 
tothem, and they retain the Pofleflion of it © 
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this Day ; and it is now the moft powerful and 
wealthy Colony in the World; of the Commerce 
of which, and its prodigious Improvements I have 
much to fay in its proper place. 

Hap not the Portuguefe recovered this great 
Plantation of the Brafils all their Settlements on 
the Rivers Benin and Congo, and in Angola, had 
been ufelefs to them, for they had no occafion for 
the great number of Slaves which they now get in 
that Country ; from whence we are affur’d they 
* carry near 60000 Slaves a Year, and which is the 
chief Trade of their African Poffeffions, as well on 
that Side as at Melinda and Madagafcar, the Coaft 
of Mozambique and that of Zanguebar. It is true 
they carry fome Gold, and a great quantity of 
Ivory from thefe Coafts, but then the greateft 
part of it is carry’d farther Eaftward to the 
Coaft of India and Malabar, and to other Parts 
of Indiz, where the Portuguefe have yet a Trade. 





CHAP. 


























CHAP. XX. 


Of the feveral Difcoveries of the Iflands and 
Continent of America. The early produ of 


the knowledge of the Needle, and its Ufes in 


Navigation, Alfo of the Northern Naviga- 
tors in queft of the North-Eaft and North- 
Weft Paffages to China, and whether it is 
probable fuch Paffages ever will be difco- 


verede 


a 5. & the knowledge of the Needle, and its being 
apply’d to fuch mighty Purpofes in Naviga- 
tion, came forward in the World with the begin- 
ning of the fixteenth Century, it was wonderful 
even to aftonifhing, to refle& how fwift its Pro- 
prefs was, | . 
CRIS TOPHER Columbus fetting out from 
the Canary Iflands, as if he was affur’d there was a 
new Weftern World to be found out, tho’ he nei- 
ther knew or had heard of any fuch thing, fail’d 
direGtly Weft, not knowing whither lie went, and 
refolv’d to go on till he found fomething. 


In this Voyage he fail’d long enough to dif- 


courage any Man in the World, and to put 
it out of queftion to him, that if he found nothing 
he and all his Men muft inevitably periih and eat 
one another, for he could never hope to fubfift 
himfelf in- going back again. In a Word he fail’d 
987 Leagues by his reckoning, from the Pico Te- 
nerifia, all the way due Weft, and never faw any 
thing but Land and Sea; enough as, I fay, to dif- 


courage: 
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courage any Man:alive, when happily, and to the 
inexpreffible Joy of him and all his Men, on St. 
Luke’ssDay Anno 1536, they \ difcover'd' Land, 
which proved'to be the Babama Mlands, by hint 
for that Reafon, ‘call’d St. Luke’s, ‘and fince that 
the Lucaya Iflands. : i reais 

From hence he went North-Weft and difto« 
ver'd the Coaft of Florida , but finding it a barren 
Country, he turn’d South, and’ Janded upon’ the 
Hflands of Cuba and Hi/paniola, after which, mak- 
ing farther and more ample Difcoveries, he 're+ 
turn’d to Spain togive the King of Spat an account 
of what he had feen'and done. ~~ we 

Ir muft be confefs’d this was gutting theirim- 
prov'd Knowledge, young as it waspapon. the Ten 





ters; and I may fay, ftretching it to-the ut-, 


moft, the vaft-extent of Waters whiqh they “were 
upon, and which they yet knew not the end of, 
was frightful ; and Columbus himfelf, tho’ féme'fay 
he had feen fome of the Southward of the Caribbee 
Yflands, where the run was fhorter, (vix:) from 
Cape de Verd by’above 1000 Miles, begarr to give 
himfelf over for loft, ~ | 

— ‘But this encourag’d them, and indeed is the 
folid-comfort of the Sailors Knowledge, by virtue 
ofthe never failing. unerring Tendency of the 
Needle always pointing to its Pole; I fay this was 
their dependance, ‘and this encourag’d them, (viz.) 
that they knew'they did not wander, they knew 
they'did not drive'this way and'that, as the Winds 
or: Currents 'wou'd have carry’¢ them, but that 
which way {Sever the Winds blew; ‘or the Currents 
fet, they ftill kept true to their-Point, and ‘went 
ftiiait on; fo that they every Day, nay every 
‘Hour went farther and-farther due Weft, and were 
able (whenever ‘they thought fit to'give over the 





purfuitof their defign) to have turn’d direétly back. 


again, and if their Provifions would hold them, ‘to 
Sunt Mm have 
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have come home to the Canaries from wheiice they 
fet ont. : | 

It is true they were unbappily: longer. than 
they need to have been upon this Voyage, that is 
to fay,they hada longer run before they difcover’d 
Land, becaufe they kept fo much to the North- 
ward of the Line; namely, in the Latitude of 
twenty three to twenty four Degrees; whereas if 
they had.fteer'd two Poiuts more to the Southward 
all the way, they wou’d have made.Land at foie 
of the Eaftmoft\Iflands, cither, at Hifpaniola or 
Porto Rico, or fome.of thofe Places in. the Latitude 
of twenty Degrees, or thereabouts; but this mif- 
take, they, foon,.learn’d to rectify; With this en- 
creafe. of Mathematical Knowledge came many 
other ufeful Difcoveries, as well as thofe of Navi- 
“gation, fuch as relate to the Shipwrights Art, ‘and 
other Mechanick Trades. , Bul 
F iRxsT of all the learned Men, as if all Na- 
ture was newly lgid open to them, . made, daily 
more and more Difcoveries in. the Principles of 
Things; Mines. and Minerals were. alfo», inf- 
nitely encreasd, the People more boldly ven- 
turd into the Bowels of the Earth than before, 
and the Miners dug in the Earth as the Sailors 
work’d upon the Waters by the Compafs, . Infi- 
nite Experiments were made ‘by the. Boyls and 
Newtons of that Age, for all modern Knowledge 
feems to have builded upon their.firft Experiments 
and to ftand upon their Shoulders; Chymiftry, 
Alchimy, Refining, Separating,.. Purging, Subli- 
mating; and even to that yet unknown, tho’, not 
unfought Miftery,..call’d Tranfimutation, all had 
-their rife and invention in thefe.Ages, and much 

of it from thefe beginnings. .. . a0) 
Puxsic felt the advantage, and daily .Ex- 
speriments added to the Knowledge of the Learned, 
#8 the, Difcovery of new Countries, encreas’d the 
) Pharmacy 
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Pharmacy of thofe Times, and added noble Simples 
and innumerable invaluable Particulars to the 
Materia Medica of the Phyfician. The Spanifh and 
Portuguefe Miflionaries fent over by the Church, 
that is to fay by the Congregation De propaganda 
fide, were many of them Men of Learning; 
fome of them, efpecially the Jefuits, had ffudied 
Phyfic, and were really good Phyficians, others 
ftudied Nature, and were curious in fearching af- 
ter Drugs, Plaiits; Gums, and other Simples, and 
others after Minerals and Metals ;' fo that Nature 
was merely ravag’d, as I may fay, wherever they 
came. ) 

By thefe thofe glorious medicinal Drugs, ftrange 
exotic Plants, and Animals, with feveral other, 
valuable Things were difcover’d, which the World 
heard nothing of before; fuch as the Peruvian Bark 
that fovereign and {pecific Medicine in all inter- 


mitting and periodical Fevers, and even in that 


Witchcraft (or Poffeflion, { know not what to call 
it) which we name an Ague: The Cantharides, or as 
vulgarly call’d Spantfh-Flyes, of wonderful and 
various Operation in Phyfic; the Lapis Contrayerva 
equal, nay fuperior to the famous Ga/fcotgn Powder , 
the Indian Root or the Hypecocnana, efteem'd the 
beft Emetick in the Wold, Balfam or Balm of 
Peru, more valuable than that of Gilead or of 
Mecca, the Snake Root; the Tamarinds or Guinea 
Grains, the Civet of Africa, and-many others, too 
many to enumerate. Ep 
Lixew tse of Drugs for Dying, or as we or- 
dinarily ‘call them Dye-Stuffs;. fach as Logwood, 
Fuffic, Nicaragua Wood, Brafiletto, Shumack, Indi- 
co, and Cochineal, the laft the inimitable Drug for. 
fixing the brighteft Scarlets, Crimfons, and 
Purples; and which was’ never heard of before ; 
and to crown alt,’ the Cocoa of which we now | 
make Chocolate, the Sugar Cane and Piemento, the 
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Coffee of the Red Sea and the Tea of China, with the 
Lack or Lacquer of: Fapan and China, and ‘the 
Earthen Ware, or China Ware, alfo of the fame, 
not. forgetting the Furs or Peltryof North America, 
and.to clofe all, the Tobacco, a Plant never heard 
of,in the World till the difcovery of America, 

T wE8 E are indeed no Metals that were found 
out in any of the Parts thus difcover’d, which were 
not known in £urope, except a kind of mixture of 
Tin and Lead, which we'call Teutenague, of which 
the Chinefes. make.their Canifters for Tea, and with 
which they line their other Veffels of Copper or 
Iron, Earth or Wood, 1 is very good for keep- 
ing fuch things in, as afe nice.in Smell, and apt 
to be,ting’d with the taft of the Metal or Wood 
which the Veffel was made of ; like as we tin over 
our Copper. Saucepans and Boylers, and all our 
white Iron or Latin,, of which we. make {mall Vef- 
fels for. Kitchen Service; but:I fay, as to Metals 
we found none new; neither Jewels, for as to Em- 
ralds, Pearl; Diamonds, and Rubies,, all thofe the 
World had feen before. : : 

It would require.an Index of Curiofities and 
Rarities in Nature fhould I go about to deferibe 
all the Particulars.which the difcovery of the \Ea/ 
and. Weft Indies furnifh’d us with; which are 
now. become as familiar to us as if-they belong’d to 
and were the product of our own: Soil; Some. of 
them are us’d in Phyfick, others in Food, fome in 
Arts, as Dying, Painting, and Laquering; fome 
in ManufaGuring, fome in Ornaments, and alkin 
Trade; I fay it requires an Index of |Rarities .too 
Tong for this Work; but many, of them will come 
of courfe to be {fpoken of hereafter. 

I y the mean time it onght to be mention‘d here, 
that not only Navigation fortify’d by: the addition. 
of the Mathematicks arriv-d.now.to. daily. Im-. 
proyement, and Difcovery, and .apimated .the 

| . ) People 
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People of thefe parts of the World to an. extraordi- 
nary fearch after new Worlds, failing in new Seas, 
and purfuing new Adventures, but according to 
my Title I ought in fome. meafure to enter upon 
the Hiftory of thofe new Difcoveries, and give at 
leaft an hiftorical Account of the Difcoveries them- 
felves, and the time of. them; that fo we may at 
once take a view of the foreign Plantations, Colo- 
nies, and Fatories, which the feveral trading Na- 
tions of Europe are at.this time. poflefs'd of in 
America, Africa, and India; and of the encreafe 
of their Improvements in thofe Countries. 
_ Iw doing this I-fhall come of courfe to the ma- 
terial part, and which indeed is the chief defign 
of, and the end of this whole Undertaking ; name- 
ly to feek after fuch farther Difcoveries as are ftill 
behind. 3 

ALL praife worthy Knowledge feems to have 
a Tendency to fome thing farther to be known. 
The great encreafe of local Difcovery invites us 
ftill to fomething beyond itfelf, which is ftill lefs 
to be difcover’d. Neither Africa or America. are 
yet fully difcover’d: There are yet infinite Trea- 
fures of Trade and Plantation, to be fearch’d after, 
innumerable Nations not conversd with, navi- 
gable:Rivers not fail’d up into, unknown Lands 
fiot travers'd, and unknown Seas not navigated. > 

Tue Center of Africa, the Extremes of 
America, the Mountains of the Andes, the Ri- 
vers of Amazones and Oroonogne, and all the 
vaft Country between’them are to this Day 
unconquer’d by the. Spaniards, and ‘unenquir’d 
into. by: any other: Nations. Thefe two Rivers 


are navigable at leaft ‘a thoufand five hundred: 


Miles, if not two thoufand Miles each, they 


receive innumerable: other Rivers which are- 


likewife navigable. many Miles, perhaps hundreds 
from the North to the South im their way ; there 
: are 
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are numberlefs Nations of People, vaftly popu- 
lous Cities among them, no Exroepean has ever vi- 
fited them; yet neither does the Heat or Cold de- 
fend them, or make them imacceflible. Let ns 
then enquire a little after what is known, and 
after what is ftill to’ know, and fee (if we can) 
how much more, infinitely more the latter is 
than the former, that ‘we may whet the Ip- 
‘duftry of future Ages, dnd tell our Pofterity a 
little of what is before them. © aa 





& HOA P. XXI. 


Of the: feveral» Countries  difcover’d, i Colonies 
planted,‘ and Fadortes fettled by European 

"Nations after the difcovering the ufe of the 
Needle or Compafs.in Navigation, and from 
thence thro’ the whole ffteenth, Century. 


H a v gobferv'd already all the Coaft of Afri- 

ca from Cape Spartel, at the Mouth of the Me- 
diterrancan Sea, being in the Latitude of thirty two. 
to thirty threeDegrees North, and being the North- 
Weft. Point of. Africa, to oo de Bona Efperanza, 
in the Latitude of thirty four .Degrees. and half 
South ; being the fartheft point of theLand of 4fri- 
ca, Souths, alfo about again tothe Eaft Shore of - 
rice, and,along the Coafts of Mozambique andZan- 
gnebar to the Latitude of feven to eight Degrees 
North; J fay, thefe were all. difcaver’d and planted 
by thofe three, famous Navigators for the King of 
Portugal, Anthony, Nolaa Genoefe, Bartholomew Diaz, 
and Vafco.de Gama, Portuguefe, and all before the 
5: iss beginning 
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beginning of the fixteenth Century, ‘and before the 
fiuding out the knowledge of the Magnet, or. at 
leaft before the ufe of the Needle inthe Compafs; 
which I mention; becaufe for that: Reafon I T bave 
nothing to do with it inthis Chapter): 

HitTuHeErRTo. the beft’ Navigators were mere 
Coafters; they neverwillingly loft fight of Land, 
nor ever thought themfelves.eafy if they did. It 
Storms began.to threaten, the Winds ruffle them, 
_and the Seas run high, they were fure to make -in 
for the firft Port they could reach, or to come to 
an Anchor under the. firft! WeatherShore they 
cculd make; nor did the timerous Sailors fail up- 
on many occafions of fuch Hazards, which we row 
call..trifling, to run‘on Shore for fafety, haling 
their. Ships into fuck; Creeks and Coves as they 
could.get.them i INTO yi} > 

On the, contrary, in our Ages, the Seamen act 
upon:quite other Notions. When it blows hard, 
and. (as the, Seamen; call it) a Fret! of Wind, ‘the 
bold Mariner, having a good: Shipwunder him, 
fhruus,the Shore as the only Terror; and as the 
principal place where his Danger'lyes;; he defires 
nothing more than See-rvom, good’ Ground Tackle, 
and aitight Ship, the4irft to prefervexhim :from 
Shoals and, Rocks, and the next: to: ride outoa 
Storm, ,when. in. Ports I fhou’d have added indeed 
the lait, namely, that" this is always fixppofe him 
to have. a: tight Ship under:bim ; for: that 18 indeed 

a Seaman:s main Dependances= =. 

«No wy Mo fooner iwwas the knowledge: of the 
‘Needle. difcover’d, and ;the Seaman had -obtain’d 
this infallible Guide; by. which he could always tell 
by.Candlelight as well as Daylight,. within Board 
as .well as without, and..as well without the help 
of, Sun, Moon, and. Stars, as with them, whtich 
way they were going, and which way: they ought 
menest fay, no fooner was this obtain’d, — 
‘a ear 
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fear-of launching out, was all over; the Bufiiefs 
was done’; narrow Seas or broad Seas; *Gulphs or 
Straights; Bays’ or Oceans,’ wete now the fanie 
thing to the Mariner; he had’no more to do but to 
inform himfelf rightly ofthe fituatiom of every 
place to which he was bound): or-where 'hé found 
occafion to put in, and look upon’ the Globé or 
‘Plane: of Surface; for the! Latitude and’ meridi- 
an». Diftanee;. and he’ knew the way. to it di- 
rectly. | ca 5 ‘ 


O'erall the liquid Mountains of the Sea, 


Hence Geography fell to work to draw 
Charts and ‘Maps of the Coafts, and to place every 
thing in its right Pofition-upon the plane ‘of the 
Globe; that every Port, River; and Harbour, ‘be 
ing plac’d imits rrue Latitude,’ the truly’ skillful 
Seaman might be able by the Rules of thie Art te 
know.as wellswhere it-was,.as which way to go'to 
it; and howto findat. © 6" RIM. 0! 
‘Iw confequence-of: this Att, the long conceal’d 
World began:to fhow itfelf, and be found out; no- 
thing could eafily-efcape the: indefatigable fearch 
of.the diligent Seamen. ' As the Great thirfted af- 
ter: Conqueft;! and: the Merchant  thirfted® after 
Gain,: fo ‘the skillful: Matiner°and‘ expert -Artift 
thirfted after new difcover’>d: Countries; ' -?-°* > 
LeNo Country was:without:them, Spazn had its 
‘Columbus, Faquez Velafco, Ferdinand Cortex; and 
its Francis Piuarro , Portugal :had- its Nola, Gama, 
and Diaz, France; tho’ they made the? meaneft 
Difcoveries,. had their: Sala;(La Hontan, La Barré, 
and Hennepin ,.1 the Datcb-had Heemiskirk; Barents, 
nd La Maire i and ‘England, tho’ they came i Yate, 
had theit Drake; Raleigb;’"and Frobifoer ,. ‘Davis, 
Hadjon, Willoughby; Smith, Sommers, ‘and niany 
fuch', by. whofe! Vigor :and-- Application, om 
is3! tho 
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tho’ fhe came in, [fay late, very late, »yet got.as 
pele Sa of new Poffetion as fhe. well. knows 
what to do with,:and which are..in. many. refpects 
a gee f yee ures fuch mighty Things-have 
_ Bx, thefe Adventures luch mighty Things: have 
been done, and fich vaft Con ; and Difcove- 
ries made, as no Hiftory can parallel, not allithe 
rapid Conguefts of Alexander the.Great, or of Cy, 
rus before him:; not Fulius Cefar with his .boafted 
Motto Veni vidi vict,ever came up tothe conquer- 
ing Army of Cortez and. Pizarro, -who.with, lefs 
than 600 Men in their biggeft Armies, as they,call’d 
them, refpeGively; invaded a fourth part of the 
World, fubdued Empires, flew Millions, gave 
Battle to Armies of 100000 Men. at.a time; ‘the 
Hiftories are known, (tho’ too long, to repeat). be- 
fieg’d Imperial Cities, fuch as. Mexico and Cafce, 
and took hate Emperors in, the midit.of their own 
Palaces, and {urrounded by innumerable Guards. 

Tn Particulars are out of my. Bufinefs, the 
manner of their Conq uefts are the Subje& of long 
Hiftorjes,I am to, bring them all into one Chapters 
I fhall notwithftanding be as explicit as I can. 

Tne Spaniards having by the navigating Skill 
of Chrifopber Columbus difcover’d the Hles of Cuba 
and Hi/paniola, St, Fobu de Porto,Rico, and Famai- 
ce, Faques Velajco was fent with five Ships and 300 
Soldiers ; with which Force he fubdued thofe'two 
waft Iflands, where he conquer’d,.and as Fame fays, 
cruelly. deftroy'd five Millions of People, 

From hence Ferdinand Cortex, with. at mof 
four hundred Foot.and forty Horfe,. landed on the 
great Continent of America, near. LaVera Cruz, 
imarch’d up fixty Miles into the Country ; fought 
and.beat an Army, of 40000 Tfalcallans, and after 
. that, another of 1aq¢000 ; after which the faid Tyal- 
' callans {uing to him for. Peace, became his Allies, 
and furnifhing him with Provifions, he undertook 
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the molt daring Attempts that the World ‘ever 
heard of; namely; to march directly to the Tmpe- 
rial-City of Mexico,‘and attack the great Montezu: 
ma, the mightieft Emperor of America, in the 
midft of his Arniies; and in a City faid to contain 
two Millions of People. = = 
In a Word, he march’d, enterd the City, was 
driven out of it again, recruited his Army~‘to the 
number of. five’ hundred Foot and eighty Horfe, 
réturn'd, befieg’d-the City,’ tuok it, kill'd r20000 


People in the Storm, flew the’ Emperor, over 


threw the Enipire; ‘deftroy’d the City, re-built it, 
‘made it the Seat Of the Spanifs Empire in America, 
‘and fo it contjnués’to bé to this Day. 


“ Tw1s handfal of Men, then extending every 


‘way, Carry’d on‘ the Spanifh Conquefts for ‘above 
two thoufand Leagues, even from the Latitude of 
forty Degrees North, to fifty three Degrees South, 
to the Mouth of the Straights of Magellan, fubdu- 
Ing infinite Nations of People, another Empire, 
‘wiz. that of Pern, And procefs of’ thefe 'Con- 
quefts they now poffe/s Flor?da, Guadalajara, New 
and Old Mexico, Guaxaca, Nicaragua, Guatimala, 
Ticatan, Honduras, Darien, Cartagena, St. Martha, 
‘New Granada, Venezula, Caracas, New Andalufia, 
Peru, Chili, Cufco, ‘and all the Countries upon‘ the 
Rio de la Plata down to the Eaft-fide of the Straights 
of Magellan. . ; Foi ag 

Tuts is the Sum of the Spanifo Empire in A- 
merica; an extended Dominion, which were it ful- 
ly planted, as it is poffefs’d; wou’d be more than 
the 


whole Roman Empire in its utmoft extent, even - , 


as it was eftimated in the Days of Trajan himfelf. 
Not. but that it ought to be confider’d, and it 
will not be amifs to mention it ‘here, that “agree- 
able to my Title there is but little yet known com- 
par’d to what there is yet to know}: even of America 
ifelf,; and in order to this I lay it down as a 
! Truth, 
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Truth, “which I am,ablé to demonftrate, viz, 7 


That notwithftanding the Spaniards. are actually 
poffefs’d of all the middle part of. America, the 
whole Empires of Mexico and Peru, and the King- 


dom. of Chilz, extending-for two thoufand Leagues 


in,length, as has been defcrib’d andnotwithftaiid- 
ing the Portugnefe are,as they fay,:Mafters of both 
North and South; Brafil, for above feven hundred 
Leagues in length, from the Riode Amazones or 
Orelliana, under the Line, -to the Rio de la ’Plata 
in the Latitude of thirty five Degrees South ;| atid 


the Spaniards poflefs the faid Rio de. la: Plata; and - 


» I the Navigation of it.. from! the Spring or Fountain 
Head. of the faid. River, at. ‘the City: Le Plata in 
Peru, to the Atlantick Ocean, \and notwithftanding 
the Englifh and French poflefs all the Shores of the 














Jon's Straights, and.the Terra di Lebradore, jnythe 
Latitude of fixty fix Degrees North, to Cape Flow- 
dg,.in the Latitude of twenty three, with the 
Iland of. Newfoundland, the great’ River Canada, 
the Country o. that-Name, and perhaps the Lowi/- 
ana Ox Mififipi down to the Gul ph of: Mexico with 
li the Iflands of the Caribbees, as well Windward as 
Leeward; Notwithftanding all, this, yet, I fay, there 
much more,of America undifcover’d, and at leaft 
unconquer’d and unpoffefs'd, than all the reft put 
together amounts to, whether we confider the ex- 
entiof the Land, ‘or the Numbers and Strength, 
nd as I beljeve. Riches and Wealth of the Inhabi- 

ants. yr. 46 ) 
| II 1 is to.be.confider'd, that. all. the part we 
all South America, from the Straights of Magellan 
uth, including Cape Horn andthe Terra del Huogo, 
in the Latitude of fifty eight,) to the: North+Sea or 
toaft of Caracas, in the Latitude: of ten Degrees 
orth, is fo far from poffefs'd;: that.at.is only the 
\ fad covrsev ab @ warms: i i.w Geafis 
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Coats which are difcover’d, whether by the Spe 


niards or the Portuguefe in any Place. For 
ample , 4 


O 


w the Weft-fide, which we call the Kingdoms of 


‘Chili and: Pera, the Mountains of the Andes, 


‘which ron patallel with the Sea for three thouf- | 
-and Miles, are the confefs’d Limits of the Spa- 
92 Dominions, and on that Side we do not find 
the Spanth Bounds reach any where one hundred 


Miles from the Sea, till they come the length | 


of Lima, where it opens a little’ to the Eaft, to 
‘the Cities of Cufco and Plata, and the Mountains 
“of Potof, and'then ftretches away North again 


C 


‘to the Country of Popayan. 


Oiw ‘the North-fide, which is all that Country 


from Cartagena to Cape Dragon, incloding the 


‘feveral Provinces under the Spanifh Dominion, 


cal?d Cartagena, St. Martha, Venezuela, and 


WNew-Andalifia, B fay, i abl thefe it is the 


‘Cozaft only which the Spaniards may be faid to 


pofiefs ; for they have fo little elfe, that they 
are no where Mafters of any thing ‘above a hun- 


* dred Miles within the Land; nor can they pof- 
- fefs what they have fo far, ‘without daily Af 
‘fgults:of the Natives; who with poifon’d Ar- 


tows and Launces repay the Spanifh Cruelties fo 


. effectually, that the Spaniards-care not how 
Rittle they ehgage with them: °And all the’ 


Country farther South, to the River Oroonoque, 
is evidently ‘ont‘of ‘the Poffeffion or Power of 


|“ they Spaniards, who as often'as they have at- 
‘tempted to: poffefs it for the faké of the Wealth 


and Froitfuinefs of it, they have found. their 
Settlement’ overthrown, their Peoplé maflacred, 


» and all Hopes: taken: from ‘them’of planting a- 


gain with fecurity, the Natives being not oly 
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Bold and Daring, but % infinitel Numerous, 
that it woud be a kind of Defporation to ats 
tempt them, untefs it were with powerful Ar- 
fhies regularly fapphyed and duly fupported ta 
catry on a general Conqueft, | 


Ir is evident thefe People are not Tame and 
Pailive, as the Spaniards found the Inhabitants of 
Cuba and Hifpaniola, or thofe of the Honduras and 
Guatimala;, but Brave and Daring, not terrifyed 
with the noife ofa Gun, or the glittering of thé 
Spantards Swords and Armour, but tho’ they have 
no Guns, they boldly run up to the Teeth of the 
Spaniards, and wounding them with poifoned Laun- 
ees, fly from one to another with a ftrange kind of 
Covrage, next to Defperation, depending upon 
this, that if they can but wound’a Spamtard, fo as 
to make him bleed, they know he is a dead Man, 
and fo fly to another. : 

But not to dwell upon ‘their manner of Fight- 
ing, this is the Confequence which reaches to the 
prefent Cafe, (vzz.) That the Spaniards contenting 
themfelves with the Poffeffion of Cartagena, and 
Other Ports and Places‘on the Sea~Coaft, to fecure 
their Commerce and Communication with Europe, 
they ftudy as much as poffible to: live in Peace and 
good Neighbourhood with the feveral Indian Nati- 
ons behind them, who they kriow to be populous 
without Number, and therefore maintain their up- 
_ Yand or inland Pofleffions and Settlements, chiefly 
as a Barrier againft them, and to'catry on a gains 
- fa} Commerce with them. . | 

A’s this isthe Cafe upon the whole Coaft, it de- 
monftrates what Ifay above, that the Pofféffions 
of the Spaniards are but trifliig, compar’d to the 


hain Continent; and fuppofe it were two hundre@ 


Miles, which we do not find it reaches any wher 
except ‘about that patt-call’d New-Granade -an 
| — —s Popayan, 
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Popayau, and. where it may.be faid to joyn) with 
Peru; yet what.is this to the vaft extended Coun- 
ry behind,it, to the River Ovoonxoque, and from 
thence to.,the:Orelliana.or..Rio d’ Amazones; and 


thence again to the Rio Parana, . Paraguay, and. La 


Plata ? a Country of very near two thoufand Miles 
fquare, fullof Wealth, and) full of Millions of 


Savage Inhabitants confider’d ,.and in all which, 
it.may. be faid, that. never Spaniards fet a Foot 
there, except aifew Priefs ; and thofe at a Price 
too dear to‘encourage, any; to venture to follow, 
for, moft of them ‘were maflacred by the Na- 
timear fs chine ! | } 
\) UL. We, are‘to take Notice of. the Plantation of 
the Portuguefe.on the: Eaft, or rather North-Eaft 
att of South-America, which we call the’ Brafls, 
Che Portuguefe, according to their gafconading way 
of Writing, talk mighty big of this Colony ;, and 
it is indeed .a very; great, Plantation, asI fhall 
take notice,.of by itfelf; and.I muft, add, that 
had any Nation but the Portuguefe been Mafters of 
it, the. Improvement of it had been. infinitely 
greater than itis. But take it in the utmoft ex- 


tent which the. vain boafting Portuguefe can pre- 


tend to; namely, from the Mouth of the Orelliana, 


or River of Amazones, to the Rio de la Plata,which 
- ¥s,thirty. five Degrees in, Latitude, and which is 
2300,Miles ; yet.what is,it ‘but a Verge of the 
Caaniey compar-d.to the. vaft Continent behind 
them?,. The,.Chriftians (if the-Portuguefe. may be 
call’d fo) indeed are fully..-poffefs’d ofthe Seay 
Coaft; »But, how far.do they extend themfelves 
within the Country ? From the Mouth of the River 

fmazones to.Pernambuco, which is near five hun; 
ded Miles, and jis, call’d the North-Brafl, they 

eno, where Mafters of the. Country fifty Miles 
from the.Coalt.; “nor have; they any Cities or as 
a9 yo") sep. tiiy a 
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zsople, fruitful, and to) a.Miracle cultivated, the’ 
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tify’d Places farther itito the ‘Comméry> IF they 
correfpond with thé Natives’ higher up, “it “3s” by 
Compaéts and mutwal Agreements, and ‘the Civ 


lities of Neighbeurhodd ‘and Commerce; but thé. 


Brafilians are very numerous and powerful, arr 
efpecially having'fiow“learn’d’ the ufe’ of -Fire- 
Arms, ‘and obtain’d thée’Truft of them too from 
the Portuguefe , which by the way was none of the 
beft ‘pieces of Policy on their Side. Sa eat 
Tues e Brafilians, I fay, (who. ate very. ‘ni 
merous) live at large in their own Towns and “Vilé 
Jages, clofe at the Heels of the Portuguefe Settle- 
ments; ‘where in fpight of all the Portuguefe can 
do, ‘they: enjoy their own Government, fuch as Zt 
is; live their own Way, do their own Bufinefs, ‘re 
ferve to themfelveés their own favage Cuftoms ~an 
- ‘Manners, and which''they are very Tenacious of} 
and more than all retain their own. Idolatry, an 
the Barbarifins of their own Heathen Rites (I\can- 
not Call it Religion,) “This I inftancé to prove; as 
it effe€tually does, that the Portuguese have little 
or no influence upon'them, and‘ confequently’ ate 
very far from any ‘Governnient or Dominion be- 
yond the Bounds: which they antiently poffefs'd’; 
and which indeed is:‘no more than a ‘narrow Verge 
‘of theCountry, asT have faid, even all the way 
from the Equinoétial Line’, (for the Rio d’ Amazones 
eriters the Ocean juft under: the Equator) to ‘the 
Latitude of thirty five Degrees South. “The far- 
theft place where the Portuguefe have enter’d ‘into 
the Land) is faid to be at St. Salvador, where the 
tell us, their Gold Mines, newly ‘diftover’d, ‘are 
three hundred Miles up the Country. x 
‘An pb tho’ this is begging the Queftion ‘for one 
pereuat Spot, and I do not gtaht-it to be fo far 
‘by above one hundred Miles, yet’ even this, for 
one place does not alter the Cafe, for fo the Spa- 
' giards‘may be faid to poffefs all the ‘Country upon 
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the Rio de la Plata to Par, becaufe they-haye of 
Tate made a kind of fettled Commerce by. the Nae 
Vization of that hela tis, between the Country 
of Peru and the Ayres in the Mouth of the 
ver. : 
But even this alfo is..carryed on by a civil 
Ufage.of the Natives, of whom feveral Nations in- 
habit that great Country, tho” nothing fo Populous 
neither, as farthet to the North; and this Navi+ 
gation the Spawiards make profitable to thofe Na- 
tives, otherwafe they could never preferve it ; but 
I fay they RDB # poodhsabte. £9 them, by buying 
Provifions of them, .andgiving them. European 
Goods for them, ch as a ep Hatchets, Scaffars, 
Beads, and.other Toys, fuch.as they like, asjalfo 
| Cloths, Callico, Linnen, and other INeceffaries ; but 


#8 to ia FF aang rand Dominion, even the Spamiards 
beanies P not pretend fo, it here. Nor do\the 
Portngucse in the Brafls attempt: to exercife; any 
Authority. over the Brafilians , as particularly ap- 
rs in this, that they employ none of them as 
nts; nor che finch pritys sae Ser- 
vants; nay, they will hardly. aiift them in. an: 
laborious Wor “ho® paid for if. 4 

Mv cH lefs do the Portuguefe make any of them 
Slaves ;. but on.the contrary they bring, all, their 
Slaves from Africa , and all. their. Drudgery is 
done by thofe Negroes, the Brafliaxs bemg free, 
and {corning to labour for, any one but. then 
felves, ? : 

I. Neep only refer for the Truth of this to 
Nenbof’'s Account of Brafil, and to even the Por- 
tugue/e themfelves. : } 

T U8 itis evident all the center of this vaft 
Continent of South-America, for. near four thouf- 
and Miles in Jength, and for two thoufand, Miles 
in breath, in fome Places more, is yet entirely un- 
' difcover’d, and not inthe leat fabdued , and tho’ 

| it 
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may be faid, that the, Southimof part of this 


Country: is: not.full. of People, efpecially from 
the Latitude of forty, Degrees’to the Magellanic 
Straights. But it isanfwer'd; 


I 


2 I 


We do not know how it may: be peopled far 
within the Land; and as for the Coaft, tho’ our 
People have not found the Inhabitants nume- 
rous, yet they always found fome People, tho’ 
they were unconverfible, and fled from the Ba- 
ropeans,when they faw them ;.and it is more than 
likely, that in the more inland Parts of the 
Country they might be more Populous, 


. Bur for the Northern Parts, as particularly 
ail the Coafts of the Rivers Parana,Paraguay, the 
Marahon, and the Rio Grande, with all the inner 
Country of Brafils, as far ashas beeiT {een or 


heard of, they are full of People, even furpriz- 


“ingly fo. 


All. All the Country bordering on the South-fide 


of the Rio d’-Amazones, and all that vaftly ex- 


“tended Country, between that River and the 


‘Oroonoque, reaching for two thoufand Miles - 
from Weft. to Eaft, and above one hundred and . 


fifty Miles from North to South, are fo exceed- 
ing full of People, fo throng’d, and fo: conti- 
nually multiplying and encreafing, that if the 


. )Country were not the moft fertil and productive 
' “of all manner of Things needful for human 


‘Life, it would. be impoffible they fhould fubfift; 


nay, fome who have calculated upon the Ac- 


‘counts piven by Texiera, Orelliana, Sir Walter 


Raleigh, and others, tell us, that if the reft of 


\ ‘the Country is equally Populous with that, Part 


which they:faw, and as there is Reafon to be- 


*+ Lieve ‘it is; thete muft be more People in i than 


we there 
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there was in all that part of America which the 
Spaniards fubdued,: and in which, according to 
Los Cafas, the Spaniards put: fotty Millions to 
Death, befides thofe that efcap’d their Fury by 
. flight, or were otherwife fo fortunate to efcape 
them by Favour. | 


In a Word, we have Reafon to:believe that 
there ig no Chriftian Nation in Europe, where the 


like Numbers of People are to be found in a nar-- 


rower compafs than on the Banks of the Rio d’A- 
mazones, or of the Oroonoque, except juft the Uni- 
ted Dutch and Flemi/h Provinces, where the par- 
ticular advantages of Commerce have drawn fuc 
Numbers of People together c 
' .[-r.is not improper to mention here, what 
{ome Hiftorians have, and not improperly fuggeft- 
ed on thisUccafion, that the great Ravages which 
the Spaniards made in America, at their firft land- 
ing among thofe innocent People, and the Terror 
which their Cruelties ftruck into the Minds of the 
Inhabitants, was fuch, as made all thofe who were 
at diftance fufficient, fly for their. Lives, with 
their Wives and their Children, into any of the ad- 
jacent Countries that would receive them, and 
that could fhelter them from the Fury of their 

Enemies. : 
Tuart thus, from the adjacent Countries of 
Peru Weft ; from Nicaragua, and Guatimala,North- 
Welt; from that which we call New-Granada, 
Venezuela, and St. Martha North; in‘all which 
Countries, the Cruelties and Butcheries of the 
Spantards were fufficient to. terrify the poor 
People; I fay from. thefe Parts it is fuppos’d 
vaft Multitudes, nay Millions of poor frighted 
People fied into thefe’ remoter Countries, among 
the Faftneflés of inacceflible Woods, and Moun- 
tains; for the Cordileiros or Mountains s, on 
ndes 
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Andes begin in that part of the Country next te 
Peru, Hitherto, I fay, no doubt they went; and 
being hunted thence by the Spani/h Horfe, fled af- 
terwards farther into the flat Country, where the 
vaft Confluence of Waters and Springs forms the 
great Rivers Paria or Oroonoque, and Orelliana or 
Amazones ; the latter of which is no lefsthan three 
- Miles broad, two thonfand Miles from its Influx 
into the Sea. . ; 
Amonc thefe Waters they were fecured, the Spa- 
miards being in no Condition for fucha purfuit, and 
finding alfo a fufficient Wealth in the Palace of ‘ona 
Emperor of Peru to glut their Avarice, till they 
fell out about fharing the Spoil, and fo fell to 
: killing one another, and gave the Indians fome 
rei pit. Sy ati ek 3h 
Tuat the Peruvians fled hither, is lefs doubt- 
ed; for the Spaniards perceived, upon Pizarro's 
murthering their King, and plundering his Pa- 
lace, that the People of the Country were as it 
were vanifh’d on a fudden, ad to be feen no 
more ; that is to fay in fuch Multitudes as they at 
firft appear’d in ; and yet they. had not maflacred 
fo many of them, as they had done in other of the 
Provinces before. Upon which Pizarro caufed the 
Country to be penetrated Eaftward and Southward 
to find out the Inhabitants, but the People he fent 
foon brought him Word, that the Mountains Eaft- 
-ward were unpaflable; and as-tu the Country 
Southwasd, which was Cbili; he foon met with 
fuch Refiftance there, and fo did.the Spaniards that 
fucceeded him, that they began to be weary of the 
War, and were glad-to let the Chilians alone ; 
and thus their Conguefts received a Check .for 
fome time, | 
As they fled. to the Mountains of the Andes, 
to the Sources of the River of Amazones, andthe 
anacceflible Lands among thofe Rivers, from Pi- 
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zarro and his Spaniards-in Perw; fo they fled -in 
Multitudes from the fame wicked and bloody Rage 
in te. Provinces\of Popayax, New Granada, Vene- 


zenla.-and New-Andalufia; and thefe todk Shelter - 


southward, on the: Banks of the Oroonoque;.a Coun- 
trv, by the like prodigious Conflux of Waters, as 
difficult of ‘Accefs'as the other. And thefe Nati- 
ons, which were nifinitely Numerous, taking Shel- 
ter in thofe Low-Countries, which were fruitful 
and rich, and qualify’d fully to receive and en- 
tertain them, “tis no Wonder, that all that part 
of America is now fo exceeding Populous. 

II. From hence take a View of the Northern 
Parts of America, fach of them:as are known and 
difcover’d, for itis not with the North.of Amerz- 
€a as it js with the South. The South is known to 
be every where furrounded by thé Sea, except in 
the fall Hithmus of Darien; :and our European 
Ships of feveral: Nations:have fail’d round it, and 
do fo continually. -But as to the North Part, we 


‘have difcover'd only one Side of it, namely,. the 


Eaft; we neither know its extent one: way. or o- 
ther, ‘North or Weft, whether it joins Weft to the 
Land off Feffo'and Fapan, or North to Europe, and 
the Lands round and beyond the Pole. 

Ir is difcover’dindeed to Frobisfer’s Straights, 
and the Coaft of Greenland, :as''faras to eighty 
Degrees North Latitude. But tho’ all that: Land 
how poor and how'feverely Cold'it may be, is-yet 
inhabited; thofe Inhabitants ‘remain unvifited, 
except on’ the firft. Difcovery, and the Country 
lye abandon’d anid deferted. | 


We have three great Inlets into the Land of 
North=America fromthe Sea;  that:-is ‘to fay :at 
Hudfon's Straights, and all the feveral Bays: call’d 
Davis's, Bafins’s, © Button’s, 0 arid \Hudfon’s, - but 
little or no Poffeflion ; and all to’ the Weftward of 
‘ghofe Bays, ‘be it as far‘as Afa or not, :tho’ full of 
3 People, 
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People, is unpoffefs’d by the Europeans, except.our 
Englifh Settlements.at the bottom.of Hudfon’s Bay ; 
where at beft, we-have not two hundred. People ; 
fo alk thofe deep Bays are..in the Hands of the Na- 
: tives,-of what Nation foever they may be call’d, 
and. how:Numerous foever they. are.. _ | 

-T we next Inlet .the Europeans have into the 
Land is; by the River of Canada. or St..Laurence , 
and here the French indeed vifit and .difcover 
great Tracts. of Land.wp. to. the. Lakes Heuron, 
Illonois,, and feveral others. , But. what are .all 
the Countries that;the French have planted? Are 
they not full ofthe, Native Inhabitants. uncon; 
quer d, unfubduedy and,who- live under their own 
Kings or Caz/icks, and govern’d by their own Laws, 
make Peace and War abfolutely as they ,pledfe? 
The French:are only a handful of People here and 
there planting a little.Ground, ;by, the Banksofthe 
Lakes. and Rivers; ,and who being difpers’d into 
many Places, and at great Diftances, are not to.be 
nam’d with the infiniteMultitudes of People which 
{pread over all that Country to the Weft. 

Let any one that pleafes to follow this Obfer- 
vation read but Father Hennepin, and the Difco- 
veries of Monfier De Salle, of Ferdinand Soto,and,of 
feveral others, and they will find that the undif- . 
cover d Country is, to that planted by the French 
more than as ten thoufand to one. : 

Ev 2 Nn the Colonies of the Englifh in, New. Eng- 
land, New-York, New+ferfey, Sc. | What, are. they 
but.a long meafur’diout Plantation upon the Coaft ? 
None of thofe Colonies have any Pofleffions:or cul- 
tivated Lands above: 150 Miles from the Sea 
‘worth naming, Let, them go: up: the. River from 
New-York to Albany, which is the, higheft and moft 
remote of all the Colonies, or up the Delaware Ri- 
verjwhere the Waters joyn almoft withithofe of Vir- 
giniay nay, Jet usutake the third, great Inlet of 
ee eee eee Water, 
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Water, which is that we call ‘the Bay of Cbefea 
péake, yet even here the bottom of the’ Bay is not 
above two hundred Miles from the Capes or? En- 
trance ; and as it goes away North, it is not’ full 
150 from the Sea in a Line, thé Bay romning away 
due North, after it’ receives’the firft ‘Rivers of 
James and Tork and Rapabannock. ahi 

‘ Wua-t then are thefe Colonies, tho’ Great‘in. 
themfelves, ‘and-Powerful and Potent, as now en- 
creas’d, compar’d to the vaft Continent of Nortb- 
America? 'whofe extent North I have defcrib’d a 
little, and ‘whofe Weftern‘Coaft is not ‘yet ‘difto- 
ver'd? neither do we yet know whether, as I faid, 
it is bounded by the Sea yea or wo. | 

Ho w little then of this newly difcover’d World 
is yet known,scompar’d to what there is yet left 
to know? And what room is here ftill forthe 
induftrious World to put themfelves forth for the 
extending the Difcoveries already made, and form- 
ing the Nations, whether by Conquefts or other- 
wife, into- Societies, both for Commerce and for 
Strength? 

T u18'Part, tho’ remote from the prefent. Ar- 
gument, is not fo far from the defign of this Work: 
And tho’ it may be {fpoken of more largely here- 
after by itfelf,' yet 1 may take this Notice of it 
here; namely, that this very thought opens a Door 
for future Ages, and for yet more enterprizing: Na- 
tions,’ to think of enlarging ‘the European Settle- 
ments in all thefe Parts of America; which as it 
may eafily be done by’ making their beginning 
with fufficient Strength: and Numbers of People; 
fo where attempted with fuch fufficient Numbers, 
the fertility of the Soil may more than fufficiently 
anfwer for the Succefs. For no Plantation under- 
taken by fufficient Numbers of induftrious People 


can fail of Succefs, if the fertility of the Soil is 


fach, as may. anfwer. to produce, the blefling of 
= Heaven 
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Heaven concurring, a fufficient encreafe for their » 


Subfiftence. To make this feafible in any. Place, 


I fhallin fhort propofe ‘it--for one, Place, in) the 
Manner following. : : 





“CH A P, XXIE 


A. Prepofal. fora new Settlement in America, 

- being wholly founded on the mere Improve- 
iment of the Land*as a Plantation, without 
any stew of Commerce ‘till after the firft Suc- 
cefs is afcertained. | ° 


Stew Pra .vh! 


T HERE isa large trac of Land in America 
unpoffefs’d ,at prefent by any European Na- 
tion; abandon’d for fo long, as that, even the Spa- 
niards themfelves do not, and cannot, even by a 
long prefcription of Years, lay any Claim to it. 
TAI s is that Country, heginning at the Plains 
of St. Andrew, above the Bay of that Name, about 
120 Miles South of the Rio de la Plata, in the Lati- 
tude of thirty feven, and reaching to Port St. Fulien, 
in the Latitude of fifty to fifty one, being in 
length fourteen Degrees, or 840 Miles from North- 
_Eaft to South-Weft. , 
- Tuis Country extends from Eaft to Weft, 
from the Shore of the Atlautick Ocean to the Eaft- 
fide of the. Mountains of the Andes, ‘which limit 
the Poffeffions of the Spaniards in that part of the 
Kingdom of Chilz, which extent is in the moft Nor- 
thern part at leaft 1200Miles,narrowing gradually, 
_as the Continent is narrow’d to the South- Weft, till 
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of oF Port St: Falien; at the Mouth of that River 


the breadth is about 560 Miles. | 
As’ the Climate inthis ‘Latitude muft neceffari- 

ly be Temperate, the coldeft Winds, which in a 

South Latitude muft blow from the South, coming 


ever but'a {mall-trac-of Land, and then blowing — 


évery way fromthe Sea: So Experience of Tra- 
vellers afiirres us of another important Article for 
Temper of Air, (vize) That the Surface is general- 
ly Plain, not Mountanious and Hilly; and Dry, 
not Boggy or Fenny; fully fuited, and indeed pre- 
pard by Nature to produce Grafs and'Corn, the 
two'great Articles of Man’s Suftenance, and to 
make a healthy Climate both for Man and Beaft. 

TH 4 T the Soil bears Grafs in a. great and ex- 
traordinary Manner, we have firft the Teftimony 
of fevevel. Buglifh who have view'd it, and have 
found for above 1tco Miles within the Land, the 

‘whole Surface’ cover'd with good Grafs, fit for 
Pafturage of Cattle; and as far as they could 
fee, the Plains lay extended every way, all full of 
excellent Grafs, high in its Seafon as a Man’s 
Knee, and when graz'd down by the Cattle, mats 
ted with Clover, and .an excéllent Turf fit for 
here, or Horfes, and as good as can any where be 
een. 

Tuat this Grafs is {weet and good, qualify'd 
to feed and fat ap the jargeft black Cattle, is evi- 
dent, paft Contradition, from this, that the black 
Cattle carry’d into the. Buenos Ayres, and other 


‘Parts, by the Spaniards and Portuguefe, having been — 


fuffer’d to run Wild, have fo encreas’d, and fpread 
themfelves td the Sonthwatd of the River Dela 
Plata; that moft of this -Country is over-run 
with them; and the Hunters from the Buenos yea es 
‘Make ita very great Trade. to kill them for their 


‘Hides , which is the chief return of Merchandize 
be which 















ee 
which they now bring from that Port, the Ports 
South of Pern only excepted. 
T we fertility of the Soil and temperature of 
the Climate thus afcertain’d, what remains then 
to fecure a flourifhing Settlement but beginning 


fuch an Undertaking with a fufficiency of two 
Things? | a 


I, ASurricrent ftore of Corn for Bread only, 
for fupport of the Colony for one Year, till the 
Land being cultivated and planted might pro- 
duce a Sufficiency of their own for future Supply. 


II. A SurricientT Force to. preferve and proteé& 
the Settlement againft any affault of the Spani- 
ards; as to the Natives, their Number is not 
confiderable, mame * ©. 
As to Flefh, the Country abounding in Deer, 

and Black-Cattle, there wou’d be no need to pro- 

vide. But left the Pains of Hunting fhou’d be 
thought too great a Hindrance of the more needful 

Work of planting the Land, a Breed of Cattle 

might be taken in, either at our own Colonies of 

New-England and Virginia, or at the Brafils, where 

the Portaguefe have a very great plenty of all 

kinds, as Cows, Horfes, and Hogs. 

Now, not to enlarg: on the feveral Excellencies 
of this Country for a Colony, it is particularly 
adapted for a Colony of Exgii/h, by the aptnefs of 
the Climate and of the Soil, for al) the ufual growth 
of England, fuch as Engltfh Corn for Bread, Barley 
for Malt, Apples and fuch other kinds for Cyder, 
&c. In fhort, the Country is as it were fingled 
out for Englijhbmen; not only to live in, but to 
live juft after the manner of Eyglifh People’s liv- 
ing. Not.too hot to bear Wheat, or to make Malt, 
or to preferve Beer; mot too cold to produce 
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the tenderer Plants for Kitchen Gardening, - for 
wearing Cloths, and drefling after the ordina 
Manner ; or too Cold for the Health and Safety of 
the Cattle, who in violent Colds, deep Snows, and 
continued Frofts, perifh for want of Food. 

Nok is the Country. over-grown with Woods, 
fo as in New-England, Virginia, and all the’ Nor- 
thern Colonies, where there is no prefent Planting 
till after immenfe Labour and Expence to clear 
the Ground of Timber, and prepare it for the 


Corn; whereas this Country, tho’ fupply’d with | 


Woods at proper Diftances, lyes already plain, 
over-grown with good Turf, is already good Paf- 
ture, and the Plow may be immediately fet into 
jt to make it good Arable. | 
To thefe Advantages take the following Ne- 
I, HERE are no venemous Creatures; fuch as in 
the Brafils, the Country is dangeroufly full of, 
(viz) Here are no Snakes and Serpents; of 
which in the Brafils, they find fome as big.as a 


Man’s Thigh, and fifteen to twenty Foot 
long. 


II. No Lions, Tygers, Wolves, Elephants, Bears, 
or other ravenous and furious Beafts, at leaft we 
do not read or learn from Travellers who have 
been on Shore here, that any fuch Creatures 
were ever feen ; no nor fo muchas Monkeys and 
Baboons; a kind of Creatures many ways mif- 
chievous and deftruCtive to the diligent Planter. 


III. No Allegators or Crocodiles in the Rivers, 
nor any other noxious Creatures, at leaft not 
that I have heard or read of, and I have been 
diligent to gain Information by both. 


WiTH 
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‘W117 8 all thefe Encouragements, What fhou’d 
hinder a Colony being planted here with Succefs? 
All the Mifcarriages of former Colonies wou’d be 
fecur’d againft here. It is obfervable, that all the 
Plantations which the Engli/h eftablifh’d in North- 
America met with greatDifficulties,and Difappoint- 
ments in their Beginnings, but that all of them hap- 
pen’d from fome other of thefe Caufes and Accidents, 


I. Tue Treachery or Falfhood and Cruelty. of 
the Natives or Indians. Thus in Virginia they 
fuffer’d two Maflacres; and in New-England, 
three very fierce Wars, all in the infancy of their 
Settlements, and almoft to their Ruin. 


Il. DissEnTIon among themfelves, which avas 
twice the Ruin of Virginia in particular. 


JI. Necuect of Friends in Europe not fupplying 


them in time, till they, having no Produé of 
their own, have been ready to ftarve;nay, fome 
have perifh’d, and others abandon’d the Colo- 
nies, by reafon of the extreme Neceflities they 
have been reduc’d to, 


Att thefe three Heads are and may be effec- 


tually guatded againft in this Settlement, and that 
in fuch a manner as to be without the leaft Appre- 
henfions of them, or any of them, For as to Na- 
tives, as I have faid, here are no Numbers to make 
them formidable ; and as to the Spaniards either 
they are to be treated with, or fought with, and 
either of them is eafy enough. 

As to private Diffention, an eftablifh’d Autho- 
rity and Government fent with them, may fuffi- 
ciently provide againft and prevent it. 

Aw D.as to Supplies, a fufficient Magazine car- 
ty d at firft, puts the Colony out of Fear, the Soil 
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being ready for the Plow as foon as they come 
there,-which was not the Cafe in any of the other. 

Suc Ha Colony being fettled in this manner 
and fecured of Succefs, the next Enquiry wou’d be, 
What encreafe of Commerce wou’d this be to us, 
and how wou’d they Trade ? ; 

Str Fobu Narbrough, a well known Perfon for 
his Experience in fuch Things as thefe, being fent 
by King Charles the Second in the Sweepffakes Man 


~ of War for the difcovery of: the Straights of Ma- 


gellan, winter’d ‘in this Port, and went feveral 
times on Shore with. twenty or thirty Men at a 
time, fpreading themfelves, fometimes one way and 
fometimes another; to take a view of the Land,and 
gives the fame Account as I have had confirm’d 
from other Hands’; and as I have here taken No- 
tice of, (viz.) thatthe Ground is not Mountain- 
ous; he hkens it to New-Market Heath, that it 
bears excellent fweet and good Grafs, and wou'd 
bear good Corn. » . 

HE confirms alfo, that they found in all their 
fiay there, nothing Venémous, nothing Rave- 
nous, no ncxious Vermin, Infects, or Serpents, nor 
any of thofe moft naufeous of all Gods Creatures, 
Monkies or Apes; but Oftriches and Guianacoes, 
that is Peruvian Sheep, which are as large as Mules, 
and carry Burthens like Mules in Peru, as alfo 
abundance of Deer. 3 

Bu T to return to the Subje&t of Commerce, for 
without Commerce, fay the enquiring World, of | 
what ufe isa Colony? To this I anfwer: 


I. NuMeERs of People make Commerce in the very 
~* confequence of their living together. And there- 
fore the firft Article wou'd be, that as they. muft 
have all their Clothes, Utenfils, and Furniture, 
from Europe, there wou'd be immediately, with 

a new encreafe of People, a new Confumption od 

, | the 
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the Woollen and Linen Manufattures of Europe, 


befides all the neceffary demands of Iron, Brafs, 


Lead, Tin, Copper, &c. in all the neceflary 
Materials for the Conveniencies of Life. 


i]. Tue Inhabitants, who, tho’ not fo numerous as 
to be troublefome or dangerous, yet arenot want- 
ing,wou'd foon be civiliz'd, fo as to wear Clothes 
of fome fort or other, and confequently woud 
encreafe the faid Confumption. 


It. TH eR £ could be no queftion, but that a Cor- 
refpondence wou’d be foon eftablifh’d over the 
Andes, or by Paflages which the Natives wou'd 
difcover into Chili, and fo to the South Seas, and 
whether the Correfpondence were with the’ na- 
tive Chilians, ‘or with the Spaniards, or with 
both, the confequence wou’d certainly be a very 
great. Market for all kinds of European Goods, 


efpecially our own Briti/h Produét and Manufac- 
tures as above. 


IV. A wp to crown all, I cannot doubt, but fuch 
an’ Englifh Colony, as they grew great and con- 
fequently ftrong, wou’'d be able to extend them- 
felves into Chilt itfelf, fo as to plant there, and 
fecure to themfelves fome important Harbour on 
the Shore of the South-Seas ; of which there are 
many, which the Spaniards have not poffeffion 
of, and never had any, whatever Claim they 
may make to the Property of them, according 
to their antient Pretenccs, that the Pope gave 
them a Right to all the Kingdoms of the Ameri- 
can World ; which was no more the Pope’s to 
give than it was theKing of Spain’s before he gave 
it ; fo that the Right is undoubtedly in the Chi- 
lians or native Inhabitants; who as they were 
never conquer’d, and never conceded their 
, | Right 
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. Right to the Spaniards, or to any other Nation; 
fo they have ftill a Right of Inheritance, and 


~ May concede it to the Englifh, or any other Na- 
' tion whatfoever. 


Tu 18s Part, and the Advantages of it to Eng- 
land above any Colony, or indeed above all the 
Colonies they yet poflefs in America, wou'd take 
up a Volume by itfelf to enlarge upon ; it is evi- 
dent at firft fight, that there is in its view an 
Ocean of Commerce, and a Sea of Wealth, were it 
rightly purfued, but I cannot dwell upon it here, 

How EVER I muft not leave it abruptly neither, 
for in farther Anfwer to the Queftion propofed, 
about what benefit of Commerce wou’d come from 
fucha Colony, it remains to fay what Returns 
we.fhali find there. . How fhall the Ships be 
freighted back?.. And how fhall they pay for the - 
Goods they will take from us? 

I Must confefs it is not likely that a Country 
{o well fituated for a Plantation, and.fo encourag- 
ing for People, fhou’d want a Produ to return to 
Europe ; and tho’ it may not be obvious to a Stran- 
ger at firft View, give me leave to fay in the Ge- 
neral, tis only the beft qualify’d for, and the beft 
furnifh’d, with Returns, of any Country wherever 
the Englifh are yet planted an the Continent of 
America. 2 aye? 

_ NEW-ENGLAND and New-Tork, and all 
our Northern Colonies are diftrefs'd for Returns 
and were it not. for our Iflands which take off their 
Corn andCattle, (viz.) Their Flower,Peas andMalt 
Gin Beer) their Fifh, Pork, Beef, Horfes,. and 
Lumber, they wou'd not be able to pay England 
for the Clothes they wear ;,and inftead of being 
an Advantage woud, be an.infupportable Burthen 
to us and to,themfelves; for they have nothing to 
taake Returns to England in, but Furs and aoe io 
: | aE alts, 
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Beafts, which they call Peltry, Train-Oil, Tut: 
pentine, Rice, and Tobacco, the two laft appro- 
priate to Carolina and Virginia, the reft wou'd 
not in their Value load the tenth part of the Ships 
that go thither, or pay for one twentieth part of 
the Goods they confume. But here on the contra- 
ry, are Tevetal bich and valuable Articles for Re- 
turns, of which, as the Country can never be ex- 
haufted, fo we can never be glutted with the 
Quantity. : 


I, As the Mountains of the Andes are known to be 
full of Gold on the Weft-fide, by which the 
Spaniards receive from the Country of Chili an 
immenfe ‘Treafure every Year, yet are not faid 
to have made any effectual Search, fuch is their 
Sloth, or to find any more of it than thé Na- 
tives bring them from the Rills and Brooks iffu- 
ing every where out of the Hills; fo it cannot 
be reafonably doubted, but that the Rivers and 
Brooks iffuing from the fame Mountains on the 
Faft-fide, and of which there are an exceeding 
great Number,muft partake of the fameTreafure, 
to which Eaftern-fide of the Mountains this Co- 
lony wou'd immediately extend itfelf.. 


Nor do I {peak this only upon the probability 
of it, as above, Lut the Experience of divers, who 
have travers'd the Country, even clofe up to thofe 
Mountains, from the Rio dela Plata,who confirm it, 
that it is really fo. And Sir Fobn Narbrough in his 
Wintering there, as above, found feveral {mall 
pieces of Gold, tho’ at fo great a Diftance. 

So that upon the whole there is a moral Cer- 
tainty of Gold, and that even, tho’ a Communi- 
cation with Cbhilz fhould not be obtain’d; and if it 
fhould be obtain’d, as it does not feem rational 
to gueftion, then the having Cold in any reafonable 


Quantity, 
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Quantity, is no more to be doubted, than ‘it is, 


that there are Rivers ifluing from the Mountains 
and running into the South Seas, 


: I}. THE RE is a Commodity infinitely valuable 
= im Europe, becaufe extreamly wanted, and in its 

proportion as fure a Wealth as Gold itfelf, and 
| that is Salt-Petre, This we have likewife the 
| Teftimony of Sir Fohn Narbrough for, who af- 
| ferts it of his own Knowledge, both as to the 
| Quality and the Quantity; that it is found on 
| the Surface of the Earth, and in feveral Pits ; 
fo that as he gave King Charles an account, many 
Ships might be loaded with it. 


IlI. THe Hides of Black Cattle are to be had with- | 


ou Number in the North Part of this Country, 
towards the Kio dela Plata,and which we cannot. 
doubt of getting, becaufe we know they are at 
this time, the chief Return of any bulk, which is 
brought from the Buenos Ayres: And we know 
likewife by unqueftioned Evidence, that all that 
part of the Country is over-run with thofe Cattle, 
whofe Flefh the Spaniards deftroy for the fake of 
the Hide only, and thefe.Hides are im point of 
Merchandize, fuch a Return as Enrope can never 
be over-ftock’d with. 


IV. THeRe are likewife Deer Skins, Oftrich 
'. Feathers, and Seal Skins in great abundance ; 
which may be call'd an. Article for Returns, tho’ 
the Quantity may not be great, but the other 
three Articles are fuffiicient. 7 


‘Waar Drugs, medicinal Plants, or Minerals, 
may be found, muft be left to farther Difcovery. 


But why fhou’d this Country be wholly a . 
uc 
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~fach Things, of-which almoft all the World pro- 
duce fome, : : 


THE RE are many navigable Rivers which give 
Inlets into the Country, and confequently: «make 
farther Difcoveries eafy; the Sea 1s full of Fifh, 
and at leaft there can be no ‘queftion but’ great 
Quantities of Train Oil would: be made; fo that 
ain-a Word there could be no want of Returns to 
fupport and eftablifh Trade: | 

T # £ Product of Corn won’d be great, and on 
Occafion they might come in for a fhare of felling 
it to the Portuguefe in Brafil, who tho’ they have 
plenty of other Grain, yet are always willing to 
buy: Enropean Flower, which this wou'd be, tho’ 
growing in America, But fhou’d that. fail, it is 
not a longer Voyage, nor any way«{o-hazardéts, 
to Barbadoes and Famaica, than it is from Ireland to 
thofe Iflands ; fo that they might fend Beef, and 
Pork, and Flower, and Beer, dire&tly thither, the 
Voyage taking at the’medium of the Colony, be- 
ing 1140 Leagues, that is to fay, from forty De- 
grees South, to thirteen or feventeen~ Degrees 
North, with very little variation of. Longitude: 
Whereas from England to Ireland, and thence to 
Barbadoes, is thirty feven Degrees in Latitude, 
(viz.) from fifty to thirteen, befides the Wefting 
in Longitude, .and befides the danger of the 
V oyage. ‘ 

I Neep fay no more. If any Man enquires 
after the profpects of future Improvement promisd 
in this Work, let him take this for one; and tho’ 
I may propofe feveral more, yet I cannot fay. the 


whole World can prefent. one more Promifing, 


more capable of infinite Advantages, or ever 
way more fuited to the Britifh Nation, as well 
the Conftitution of the. People as_of their Com- 


aerce, : 
Q g N, B, 
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N. B. Sir John Narbrough, in bis Voyage men- 


‘tion’d above, being fenfible of all that I have 
faid bere about a Settlement , and in order to 


obviate the Pretences of any other Nation, as far 


as thofe Pretences may be grounded upon Poffefion, 
took a formal Pofféfion of this very Country in the 
Name of King Charles the Second, bis then 
reigning Sovereign, declar'd he found the fame 
uninbabited by any European Nation, and fixing 
up a Crofs of Wood, with an Infcription cut in 
Brafs frat upon tt, be proclaim’d King Charles 
Sovereign of the Country: This I mention (not 
that I think any Body has a Right to défpoffe/s the 
Natives of a Country) to intimate, that at lea 
.the Englifh bave as good a Title to it, as any 
other Nation what foever.. 





CHuap. XXII 


Of the feveral Attempts mad2 for Difcoveries of 


and for Planting in the unknown World, af- 
ter the obtaining the knowledge and ufe of the 
Magnet, and of the Compals; and particu- 
larly of the Portuguefe beginning their Trade 
in the INDIES. 


T SHOULD now go back to the Diftoveries 
made in the fifteenth and fixteenth Century, 
and proceed to take Notice, how, ‘in confequence 
of that great Difcovery of all, Imean the Compajs, 
Navigation being as it were Jet loofe, and the Sea- 
man’s Hands unty’d, ‘which were fetter’d and 
manacl’d before by ‘their Ignorafice, not daring 
to venture far from the Shores; I fay in confe- 

. . quence 
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quence of this great Difcovery, all the European 
Nations went to work, fpreading the Seas with 
Ships, and fearching every part of the Ocean for 
new Worlds... 

GAMA and Diaz, who had, as above, tra- 
vers d the main Land of Afric, to.the Cape de Bona 
Efperanza, and about to Melinda and Mofambique, 
now launc’'d out Eaftward; and pafling the great 
Ifland of Madagafcar, as a thing beneath their 
Ambition, and which the might fecure after- 
wards, prefs’d on over the Tudion Ocean till they 
happily difcover'd the Coaft of India itfelf: And 
the firft Place they landed upon’ was at Calicut, 
where they fix’d and fortifyed ; from thence they 
coafted the Shores of Malabar, and difcover’d the 
Ifland of Ceylon, loading their Ships with Pepper, 
Cinamon, and other Spices ; as alfo Callicoes and 
Silks, and in fhort a prodigious Cargo came back. 
Upon the fame Coaft they faw and fet theirHearts 
upon the City of Goa, tho’ not in Condition then to 
attack it, but from thence they fteer’d Weft again 
for Madagafcar,where they landed, gave the Name 
of St, Auguffine to, the Bay and Port, which ftill 
- fetains that Name; victualled their Ships with 
good Beef falted and dryed in the Sun, ftor’d 
themfelves with frefh Provifions, Wood and Water, 
and came fafe back to Lisbon, making a moft fur- 
prizing advantage of the Voyage, which caus’d 
them to fit out again three Ships the next Year: 
Then they feiz’d upon the City of Goa, but were 
beaten out of it. again by the Indians, byt the next 
_ Year took it again, have kept it to this Day. 
And making this the center of all their Acquifiti- 
onsin the Indies, proceeded to the Eaftern Part, 
and in three Years afterwards made themfelves 
Mafters of all the reft of the trading Parts or 
Coafts of Indie ; fuch as that of Cor qmondel,Golconda, 
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Bengale, Sumatra, Fava, with all the Spice Ifands, 
aud even from thence North to: China and Fapan. 

How they were afterwards wound out of all 
thefe again, either by Force or Stratagem, or both 
being, fupplanted‘and.driven' from them all by 
the Datch, is matter of Hiftory, not of Difcoveries 
or Improvements, and fo does not relate to the 
Subje& I am upon. 

WHiILe the Fortuguefe were bufied in thefe 
fuccefsful Adventures to the Eaft, fome. of their 
Ships by the mere Mifadventure of bad Weather, 
anda great and continued Storm from the South- 
Eait, being driven far Weft in their Voyage to- 
wards the Cape of Good Hope, and ‘Amok in the 
utmoft Defpair, left they thou'd perifh for want of 
Water, or by the Fury of the Storm, happily made 
Lard to the Weftward, in the Latitude of twelve 
Degrees South of the Line, and running in at all 
Hazards difcover’d that gloriousColony, fuch they 
have fince made it, of the Brafils, which giving an 
account of to theKing of Portugal, at their return, a 
little Squadron of five Ships were fent the next Year 
to take Poflefhion of it. Thefe entering the River of - 
Pernambuco, they took Poffeffion of the Country 
and built the City Olinda, now call’d by the Name 
of.the River, and Port Pernambuc cr Pernambuco ; 
from hence they have fpread their Poffedlions 
fince; as far North as to the Riod’ Amaxones under 
the Line, or in the Latitude of thirty Minutes 
North, to the Mouth of Rio de ja Plata, in the La- 
titude of thirty five Degrees South, béing no lefs 
than 7000 Miles in length; the encreafing Wealth 
of which Colony we all have an account of yearly 
from Lisbon, the Portuguefe generally one: Year 
with another bringing from thence two Mallions 
Sterling of Gold in: Specie, befides an immenfe 
Mug in Sugars, Brafl Tobacco, Hides, and other 

oods, : 
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Durine thefe Acquifitions of the Fortugue/e; 
‘which: were, indeed. infinitely beyond .what any 
other Nations had made at that time, the Englifh 
labouring as it might.be faid not in the Fire, but 
in the Extremities of Cold, made equvalent Difco- 
veries to the North, not at.that time equivalent in 
Wealth, but afterwards by the inimitable and un- 
weary d Diligence of the People, made equivalent 
in every thing, I mean their feveral Plantations of 
Virginia, Newfoundland, New-England, . Bermudas, 
Hud fon's, Bay; and fuch, other Colonies as they fix’d 
upon, on the Continent,,.or near it, of North-A- 
merica ; and.which.we have fince feen improvd 
alfo in. their Degree to.an unexpected Magnitude; 
I fay unexpected, becaufe of the Difficulties which 
they met, with in their firft Attempts; by the,Re- 
pulfes.from the Natives,. who manf times furiouf- 
ly {upplanted them, deftroying at once the Labours 
of many Years, and fometimestreacheroufly mafla- 
cring and murthering the People: Notwithftand- 
ing all which, we-find.them now advantagioufly 
planted; and by the, force of Induftry, and the 
help of Commerce, we fee thofe Colonies yielding 
a Return of Tobacco,,.Rice, rich Furs, Trayn Oil, 
Turpentine, Fi, and fundry other Produétions of 
the Continent ; and: Sugars, Indico, Ginger, Cotton, 
Cocoa, Pimento, and other Productions of the 
Iflands, which:are in thejr amounts, and as im- 
prov'd by our Trade,, equal to the Gold of the Bra- 

fils and the Silver of Potof. | 
I n the fame compafs of time we find the French 
making Difcoveries in the Bay of St. Laurence, the 
Rivers of Canada and Mififipi, and. planting the 
| Inland-part of North America; from whence how- 
ever they have.as yet found nothing to bring back, 
but Furs from the Land, and Fifh from the Sea, 
which. notwithfianding has made thofe Colonies 
very profitable to them. They have alfo a ee 
are 
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‘Share of the Ifland Colonies, together with the 


Englifh in the Caribees -or Antilles Ilands; fach -as. 
St. Martin, Guadaloup, Santa Craz, Marygalante, 
Petit Guaves, a Colonv on the Eaft-end of Hi fpanio- 
Ia, allo Martinico, Granade, and feveral others of 
fmaller note, but chiefly upon Newfoundland, where 
my have improv'd the Fifhery to a confiderable 
epree. 
Ir is true the Dutch had no Share in thefé Im- 
srovements; however they came in afterwards 
y way of Spoil, upon the Improvement and 
Labour of the Portuguefe, as has been . faid. 
We are to underftand that’ the Dutch were at 
thie time labouring under the Weight of a terrible 
War with the Spamtards, and were not 4a State, or 
Government, or People, till many Years after 
thefe firft Difcoveries, as all that know. any thing . 
of their Hiftory muft needs know; it is no Wonder 
therefore, that the Dutch, however diligent a 
People they are, and fam’d for their Application, 
even to Difcoveries; yet as they were Subje&s to 
the King of Spain, and had rio Being as a Nation, 
they could not be concern’d in any of the moft ear- 
ly Improvements and Difcoveries of thofe Times. 
TuusThavein a Summary way run through 
the Adventures of thofe firft Ages of Navigation. 


‘the Improvements of thefe Difcoveries: will take 


up an agreeable as well ‘as piofitable Part- of our 
farther Progrefs in this Work, and what Improve- 
ments are yet behind to make, .and which will pro- 
bably be made in thefe’ and other Parts of ‘the 
World not yet attempted; as particularly: an 2- 
thiopian Commerce, which I take to be a Scene of 
Trade yet tnopen’d, and which bids fair to-out-do 


jn Profit to us the Commerce‘of both the Indies, as 


Tfhall make appear at large: This and feveral 
others I fhall Jeave to treat of in their Order. 


The 











The CONCLUSION. 
S thefe four Months of this Work bring down 
the moft early Difcoveries and firit Improve» 
ments:of Mankind to a particular Period, I mean 
the time when by the difcovery of the Magnet and 
the ufé of the Compafs, Men were particularly 
qualify’d to vifit remote Countries, and make 
: both ifcoveries and Improvements alfo. in Trade 
and Plantation; fo really it wou’d be abrupt to 
publifh them to tle World thus in one Article 
without fumming up briefly what is paft, and tak- 
ing a little notice of what is to come, = 
Ir could not be, but that. when we come to run 
over the Advances which the Men of the moft 
early Ages made in thefe ufeful Branches of 
human Knowledge, fuch as Art, Science, and 
the planting foreign and new difcover'd Countries 
abroad, our account fhould be a kind of an abrid 
ment of Things, and we fhou’d be able to fpeak 
but to Generals only. It was indeed impoffible it 
fhou’d be otherwife for the improving Nations left 
fewAccounts of their Improvements behind them; 
the Ages gave no Hiffories of the Undertaking, or 
of the Undertakers ; we'have little left to judge 
of their Works but by the Effects of them. ; 
We kriow the Phoenicians planted Colonies at 
Carthage and’at Cadiz,‘and we know the Carthagz- 
nians planted again on the Coaft of Africa, andof 
Europe, every way, becaufe we have feen the Co- 
lonies planted, bearing the Image and Superfcrip- 
tion, nay the very Names of its Planters, and re- 
__Maining after Carthage itfelfhas been deftroy’d, as 
at Cartagena in particular the Name is preferv’d, 


and 
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and the Memory and Idolatry, the very Cuftoms, 
| Rites, and Ulages of the Carthaginians were 
3 ‘found among the Moors when the Mabometans came 
| -<upon them, and are-among fome. of the Southern 
| ‘Natives to this Day. ag % ioe Be i | 
an ~ Fr oo the fcatter'd: Remains of Roman Antiqui- 
| ty in all the Nations where the Eagle {pread its 
victorions Wirigs much of the Roman. Hiltory is 
drawn ouf, ‘and fhe many Breaches and Interlecti- 
‘ons of the ‘Hiftorian’s loft Labonrs are fupplyed: :. 
““Frow ‘the: Syftenis of a few. of. the antient 
Greek Philofophers the Wifdom of the Wifemen. of 
the South is handed down to us, and by .the Frag- 
ments of Aftronomy, usd -by the: Antients, the. 
more perfec Experiments have been made ; fo that 
Learning feems to be defcended to the. prefent 
Ages by Iniferitance, and they ftand upon the 
‘Shoulders of the Chaldgans, Perfian, and Arabian 
Afttolégers; that is to fay Star-gazers, . for..they 
-were but little better at-firt. 9; : 

~-Nor'can’ the particular, Hiftory of the.gradual 
‘Improvements of the World. in thefe, fuperior 
“Branches of human Knowledge be collected other- 
‘wife, than as'they difcoyer’d themfelves-in now and 
then av extraordinary. Man in the World, It was 
‘a dangerous thing’ for a Man to bea. little smore 
‘than ordinarily, knowing in any Mathematical. or 
3 Aftronomical ‘Knowledge, the World ftood at Gaze 
“at him} they either exalted him to the Skies, and 
plac’d thei among the Gods , as Mercury and Bac- 
“ehas’ are faid' to be exalted, or plac’dthein among 
| “the Wonders of Nature; as Atlas, Prometheus, Her- 
“ules, and others ; or Condémn’d them.as, Witches, 
| “Wizards, and Dealers with the Devil; as. Dr. Fau- 
“fius, Fryer Bacon, and feveral others more,Modern 
“have been ferw’d, .who. were honeft» Men, but 
“tore than ordinarily intimgte Searchers. into Na- 
Ee eee Me ~ * 
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ture, and thereby acquir’d-a-ftock of Knowledge 
firperior to others in the Age they livdin. 
Tu & Manner being thus imperfect. by which 
We have at beft come at the knowledge of the-moft_ 
antient Things; it follows, that our featch into © 
Antiquity muft. be likewile very imperfeG, and 
the Gradations of the Antients in their ‘feveral 
Improvements in Science and ufeful Arts, «very 
hard to defcribé. It-is enough therefore, . and our 
Readers will we hope expect no more from.ns, that 
we are able to deduce Things from juft Originals; 
and hand them down as Nature has been helped to 
hand them to usin the General, till we come.to the 
Ages in which Hiftory has been more regular in 
recording Things worthy to be known with a due 
Certainty. , : , 
Hirer 6 wehave giveri an accountof what 
the World did before, and without the helps: of 


. Arts now we muft enquire a little what the World 





did afterwards, and with fuch Helps, and how the 
- Wifemen of the World manag’d themfelves, . aftex 
fuch ufeful Expedients, as, thefe were introduc’d. 
amongthem. ton ad cial ad Oe 
-’ As Heaven had blefs’d them with fuch helps to 
Knowledge, we fee they have hot been idle, at 
teaft thefe ‘Northern Naticns have not: . And how 
have we by improving thefe noble Difcoveries 
Jearn’d to pity, or rather defpife the reft of the 
‘World, (who know nothing of them) as, grofly ig. 
norant, ftupid, and uiicapable?.. - eee ERR 
* ‘I will remain to the compleating this Work, 
that we fhould now go on-to.enquire into the feve- 
ral Steps made npon the Foundation of thefe great 
and ufeful Difcoveries, for the encreafé. of the Wif- 
dom and Underftanding of Men; and for.the car- 
rying on Commerce and Conqueft. in the Worlds 
for it is apparent it has not been for.nothing that: 
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Heaven has open’d thefe Treafures of Wifdom an 


rae to the World. : 

‘ “W't AT Embellifhments then have they been to 
fhéCréedtion? ~What Beauties have they added to 
the‘Miids of Men? -What Additions have they 


jess to.their Wealth, to their well living, and to 


heir Well-doing? For Wifemen will ‘add every 
Day fomething by theit Knowledge to every new 
thine'they fee and know. 

T w‘1's will be a very profitable Enquiry many 
Ways, and particularly as it will dire& the World 
to the farther Improvenients, they are yet to make 
upon moft, if not all ‘the feveral Articles which 
are ‘already improv’d. 

* TH FR E’are no doubt new Countries and Lands 
yet to be difcover’d, new Colonies to be planted, 
whsch were never diftover’d, or planted before; 
diid ‘which is ftill wdtth ‘Our Confideration thofe al- 
ready’ planted are capable of néw Improvements, 
and farther Planting, which I think I may call im- 
Beat For Example, I think noMancan doubt, 
t leaft'U-cannot be perfwaded to dowbt, “but that 
CoFFEE might be made to grow in Countries of 
thie’ fame‘Latitude, ‘and ‘to the fame Perfection as at 
Mocha , and'we need riever be at the Trouble and 
Experice ‘to fend to the Arabian Galpb, and pay our 
Moniéy inhard Species for it to the Turks, whenit ~ 
might be’ rais’d in the‘fame or a’ more Southerly Lae. 
titude upon ‘the Coaft of Africa, or in the Iflands of 
America; in both which we are or may be poflefs’d 
of Places of our own ‘proper Growth for the plante 
ing it.ForExample, Mocha is upon the Continent of 
Arabia;in the Latitude of elevén Degrees or there- 
abotits; we again have aFaGtory at theMouth of the 
Rio Grand jor near it, and at Sierra Leon in Africa: 
Why might not we be able to improve a Colony 
there, or thereabouts, for the planting of Coffce ?as 


the Dutch, for Example, have fhown us the way, 


and 
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and done it at Batavia in the fame Latitude? 
Or if that will be {uppes'd not to be pradticable 
tho’ I know not why, we have then Han: 

1 as 


ALE GUIL, 
OW Dy nds. in the 
 Weft-Indies, which we calkonr own , fuch as Fobago, 
St. Vincent, and even Jamaica itfelf, which we have 
Reafon to beheve, tho’ not exadtly in the fame La- 
titude, would all of them produce the Plant if it 
were try’d; but on the Coaft of Guinea we have the 
very exaG% Latitude to plant itin, and therefore no | 
woe = 7 50 gape that. A , 

u the like Cafe, can gny.Man _ perfwade ust 
believe, that Nytmegs and Mace will a whe 
but ja the Ifle of Benda, Cloves no where but at 
Fernate, Amboyna, &c. and Cinnamon no where but 
at Ceylon; that Tea will not grow in any Domini- 
ons but thofe of China, or that the fame Latitude 
and Temperature of Climate wou’d’not produce the 
fame Plants 2 . ‘ 

Ls 1 the Experiments be made and the Nega- 
tive prov'd, and then indeed no, Man will oppo‘ 
it, for Demonftration puts an end to all Argu- 
ments; but till then we muft be allow’d ‘to judge 
as Reafon and the nature of Things dire& us. 

I MiGuT goon to explain my{clf as to Im- 
provements in many. Cafes, where fome particular 
Plants ufeful in-the World are kept up as a Proper- 
ty to fuch and fuch Nations, and no Body fafer'd 
to Trade in them, but fuch and fuch; as Caoche-, 
neal feems to be engrofs'd by the Spaniards 3» Su- 

ars to the American Iflands and Colonies ; and fo. 
many other Things which we are not able to pro- 
duce nearer home, by being poffefs'd of -the Jame 
Climate in other Parts of the World, but this te-. 
quires a farther room “ Difcourfe. © = 
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O F the firft Ages after the Flood, and how 


Mankind liv’d for fome time; what Im- 
provement they then made 3, and how they 
a) 


Spread themfelves in the 
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CHAP. Il. Of the particular Travels of Ham 
~ or Cham, the younge/? Son of Noah, and bis 
Pofferity, and how, among them, began the 
firft progre{s of Art and Science, Commerce; 
‘and the Improvement of Commerce. in the 
World. : 3 aps 
CuHap. Ill. Of the beginning of Commerce 


gud Navigation in the World. 
Cuap. IV. Of the firft Difcovery of Shipping 


and Navigation, and of feveral Improvements 
made, during the moft early Ages, next after 
the Phoenicians fettling at Sidon. 


rld for the firf 


CHAP 











The INDEX. 

CuHap. V. OF the firft beginnings of the Art 
of Navigation, and its gradual Increafe in 
the World. | ‘ | 

CuHaAp- VI. Of the early Difcoveries of the 


firft Ages, and bow, they became acquainted 
with foreign Countries. 





Cuap. VII. Of the encreafe of Commerce 
and Navigation under the Carthaginian Em- 
pire, and the check given to ufeful Difcoveries, 
by the fuccefs of the Romans againft them 
Alfo ome probable account of the firft peopling 
of America, Jy the Carthaginians. 


Cuar, Vill. Of-the Phoenicians being early 
improvers of Learning, as well as if Com- 
merce and Navigation, and particularly. of 
their Prince Cadmus introducing the knowledge 
of Letters into Greece. : 


CHap. IX. Of the flourifhing Condition’ of 
Commerce when the Carthaginian Government 
was over-thrown. by -the Romans: What-¢ 

blow that Conqueft was to Trade, and how 
the knowledge of America, difcover'd by the 
Carthaginians, was loft to the World by their - 
Difafter s oe ; 

Cuarp. X.. Ofthe State of Trade and Dif- 
covery, after the Ruin of Tyre ant Car- 
thage ; and how Commerce went back to its ~ | 
Ripe and began again only as Nature _ 
an 


the Laws of Neceffity diretted. | 


CHAP. 
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The IN DEX, 


CHar. XI. Of the Blow given to Trade by 
the Ruin of Corinth and Carthage. The new 
turn Trade took in the fucceeding Ages, and 
by what flow Degrees it began to revive in the 
World, and in what. Place. ‘ 


CHap. XIf.° An Argument from what bas 
been faid for engaging the Chrifian Powers of 
Europe te root out the Barbarians, and Pirates, 
and reftore the Peace and:Commerce of Africa, 
fo profitable to Europe. *-, sae" 


CHap. XIll. Of the flan of Trade at the 

 deftrution o hon se ‘Silk Worms 
came firft to be known in Italy, and bow the 
Woollen, Manufadures, were firfl invented and 
fet on Foot in the Worlds: ’ : 


€ HAP.. XIV. Ofthe foveral new Difcoveries 


and Improvements which were made in the 
World under the Roman Government, after the 
overthrow) of the Carthaginians ; but efpecially 
after the declining fate ofthe Roman Empire. 


CHap. XV. Of the'Nayi ation tinder and for 

fome time afterthe Roma ns; and bom'mean a 

| thing their, navigating Skill muf?. be in thofe 
Ages. — he ht ue ati ta tao nies 


Cuap. XVI. How and by what degrees Trade. 
Cwwhen fet on. fant inthe World) fpbedd and 
_ extended itfelf P ibs ‘one Nation'to another ; 
the Time, the Occafion, and rhe Coslcaneegce 
and alfo fome new, Difcoveries madé-in the 


World of Trade during thofe Times. 


“~ 


CHAP. 

















The INDEX. — 


CHap. XVII. Of the Progrefs of Learning 
after the downfall of the Roman Empire.’ 


Cuap. XVIII. Of the negative Condition of” 
the World, as to Improvements, either in Arts, 
Science, or Commerce, all the thirteenth Cen- 
tury, and what ignorant Doings there were 
among the wife! and moft knowing-part of 
Mankind for want of the feveral-dmprove- 
ments made fince that time, with a fummary 
Account how thofe Improvements began. 


Cuap. XIX. Of the.Difcovery of the Mag- 
net or Loadftone, and how it was many Ages 
known without any fuch mathematical. Im- 
provements made upon it, as to bring it to be 
concern d in our Navigation, with fome ac- 


count by whom it was fo applyed, 


CHap. XX. Of the feveral.Difcoveries of the 
Iflands and Gomtinéat‘ef America. The early 
produ of thekndwledge ‘of the Needle, and its 
Ufes in Newipgition, Aifo of the Northern Navi- 
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gators ‘in Yomeftof the North-Eaft and North- 
Weft P aff rere, 5 und  besber it is 
. probable fiteh Paffages ever will be difco- 
‘gered, Ue 


CHap. XXI- Oftthe feveral Countries difco- 
ver d, Colonies planted, and Fadories fettled by 
European Nations after the difcovering the ufe 

_ of the Needle or Comipafs in Navigation, and 
- from thence thro’ the whole fifteenth Cen- 


buy. 


CHAP. 
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CHar. XX... A:Propofal, for @.mew. Set 
tlement.in America, being wholly founded on 
the mete Improvement of the Land ‘as-@ ° 
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> Plamtation,: without: any view of Commiéyce 
iy tilbafter the firft Succefs.is afcertained, 


"CH Ary XXIII. Of the feveral Attempts made 
for Diloueries of and for Planting in‘ the un- 

\ RnowuiWorld, nufter the obtaining the know- 

,. ledgey and. ufe of the Magnet, and of the 

~ Compals; and particularly of the Portuauefe 

beginning their Trade inthe INDIES 


Th CONCLUSION, 
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